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SNOW SCENE ON BOSTON COMMON. 

Boston Common has been, par excellence, the domain of Bos- 
ton boys from time immemorial—ever since it was ceded to the 
town as a pastare ground and training-field. The cows have been 
expelled—the increase of ornamental trees has driven the military 
to its farther extremity—but the boys still assert their right to 
their ancient playground. Even when Boston was held by British 
troops, and their white tents glimmered at the base of Fox Hill, 
and were reflected in the Frog Pond, the boys persisted in sporting 
on the Common, in defiance of King George’s red coats. It was 
the interference of the latter with their coasting that induced a 


deputation of the youngsters to wait upon the British commander, 


and make a bold representation of their grievances, demanding 
rather than soliciting redress. The independent spirit of ’76 still 
animates the boys of to-day; and those who wish to see “ Young 
America” in fall glory have only to visit the Common. Our 
artist, Mr. Warren, has drawn for us one of the scenes to which 
the ample snows of the present season gave rise. The boys are 
indulging in all the fun for which the snow furnishes the means. 
A huge snow-ball has been rolled up to giant dimensions, gather- 
ing in its progress until it has become immovable from the force 
of gravitation. On its summit sits a youth as proud as a king 
upon his throne, and far happier. Other youngsters are engaged 
in the amusement of coasting at the base of that noble old elm, 


which has withstood the storms of so many winters. In the dis- 
tance are seen Park Street Church, and the line of buildings it ter- 
minates, rendered classical as the residences of some of our most 
distinguished citizens—men of literature, wealth and science. The 
profile of the State-House will be readily recognized. We can 
never be sufficiently grateful for the wisdom and generosity which 
bestowed Boston Common on the inhabitants of the old Tri-moun- 
tain town. We hope its name will never be changed, and that it 
will never be metamorphosed into a park. May it remain plain 
Boston Common to perpetuity. The Common is very attractive 
at all seasons, but in summer it is one of the most beautiful places 
of resort conceivable, and is always thronged with visitors. 
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[Written expressly for Ballou's Pictorial.} 


VES CONPRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE.| 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
A JOYFUL RELEASE, FOLLOWED BY 8AD FOREBODINGS. 


Uxper circumstances of a less urgent and exciting nature, 
Louis might have paused to question the wisdom of his course in 
thus wholly and unreservedly entrusting himself to the hands of 
an utter stranger; but now no such thought presented itself for 
consideration. Raimonde himself secretly wondered at the un- 
hesitating confidence placed in him by the count, reasoning, very 
naturally, that there was certainly something suspicious in all this 
ceremony to a person unacquainted with its design. But the 
count’s careless confidence rather won his admiration. 

Together they continued their new route, Louis still leaning 
upon the arm of his guide, for the space, perhaps, of three or four 
minutes. Then Raimonde paused, saying : 

“ Will monsieur stand here an instant? I must move a step 
forward, and monsieur must be very careful not to remove the 
handkerchief just yet.” 

He released his hand, and left him. Louis, standing still, heard 
a harsh, grating sound at a little distance before him, and a sound 
as of some person lifting a heavy body. 

“Come, monsieur,” said the voice of Raimonde; “ take one 
step forward, and here is my hand. Iam below younow. You 
must stoop. Put your hand on my shoulder—thus. Now, you 
know that you stand on a rock, from which I have jumped. You 
must follow me—so; that is it. Here we are!” 

The grating noise was heard again. Then Louis was conducted 
over what seemed to be a smooth and level path of stone. He 
had been admitted by Raimonde through the rear entrance of the 
cavern, and was passing now through the long subterrancan gal- 
lery in the rock. 

At length they paused again; a noise of bolts and bars with- 
drawn, and a door unclosed, through which Louis was led. Then 
the handkerchief was untied, the door closed behind him, and tak- 
ing off the bandage from his eyes, Louis found himself in the cell 
of Jacques. 

“Monsieur!” uttered Jacques, springing forward, “so you are 
disguised, ch¢ I did not know you at first.” 

“ You here, my good friend ?” uttered Louis, in astonishment, 
looking about him. “ What place is this ?” 

“sh! not too loud, monsieur, if you please. I told you I was 
a prisoner—did I not ¢” 

“Yes; but such a prison as this! 
she is.” 

“She is here also, monsieur,—in a cell like this, and close by it.” 

“Jacques! so near me—and in danger? Let me go instantly 
and deliver her!” 

He was at the door, but Jacques sprang to his side. 

“ For pity’s sake, monsieur, be careful, or you will spoil all! 
Come here, I entreat you, and listen to me. Rose is safe at pres- 
ent, and if you are calm enough to hear what I wish to say, and 
to act with me, we may rescue her in ten minutes, whereas such 
impetuous haste as yours would ruin the scheme.” 

It was plain enough. The count suffered himself to be led to a 
scat at the opposite side of the cell, and listen to the explanation 
of his companion, while burning with eagerness to hasten to the 
rescue of Rose. Jacques made brief work of it. He began by 
relating the story of the abduction of Rose, and the plot that led 
to it. Louis was angered and indignant beyond measure, as he 
listened to the account of Gasparde’s villany. 

“ Who is he—what is he, this wretch Gasparde ?” he uttered, 
hotly. 

“The chief of a horde of brigands and contrabandists, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Is it possible !—and yet, why not? One cannot be surprised 
at hearing it of one so base as he. And Rose is in his power?” 

“Not exactly, monsieur. He brought her hither, as I have told 
you, to this place, which is a cavern in the centre of the forest, 
and after placing her in the cell of which I have spoken, went 
away with the men upon an expedition, from which they will not 
probably return until midnight or to-morrow morning. When he 
comes back, he will either extort from her a promise to marry 
him, or keep her confined in that cell, until she pines to death; 
for he is just so merciless. He never has forgotten the treatment 
he once reesived at your hands, nor the threats and rebukes of 
Hugh Lamonte ; and he has been watching, ever since that time, 
for an opportunity of revenge. It is ours to deprive him of that 
revenge.” 

“ Your plan—your plan, Jacques !” 

“The man who accompanied you hither is the guard left by 
Gasparde. He has procured for me an interview with you; but 
he never suspects that it is for the purpose of liberating Rose and 
myself ; for were we to escape, he knows that the vengeance of the 
leader would fall on him. Now, we must either manage to gain 
his silence by force, or by a bribe. If we bind him, and leave him 


And Rose—tell me where 


here when we leave the place, why, Gasparde will shoot him when 
he comes back ; but if a sum of money were offered him, I have 
an idea that he would not only suffer his prisoners to escape, but 
also take leave himself, since he has grown weary of the captain’s 
tyranny. 

“ The bribe, then,—the bribe, by all means!” said Louis, earn- 


| estly. 


“T happen to have a considerable sum with me; but we 
must be cautious.” 

“ Yes—yes ! we must be cautious, as you sey; and in case he 
should refuse the money—of which, however, I think there is hard- 
ly a doubt,—we must be prepared to spring upon him. A cord 
for his hands and fcct, and a gag—that will do the business. Now, 
then, for the work. I will call him in, Be prepared.” And he 
called “ Raimonde !” 

The guard appeared. Jacques glanced towards the count, and 
then said : 

“Comrade, you don’t forget, I suppose, the conversation which 
we had at dinner'—the agreement which we made, or partly 
made, about bidding adieu to monsieur le capitaine ?” 

The glitter of gold caught Raimonde’s eye, from a heavy purse 
which the count held carelessly in his hand. His avarice was 
aroused 

“IT remember it very well, Jacques,”’ he answered. 

The count stepped forward. 

“ My friend, suppose you were to shut your eyes for the space 
of half an hour, and unclose them at the end of that time to find 
yourself richer by a thousand francs, or two or three times that 
sum, perhaps ?”’ 

“It would be a very pleasant thing, monsieur.” 

“T offer you that sum, in return for a certain favor which I shall 
ask at your hands.” 

“Name the favor, and it is yours, monsicur.”’ 

“IT desire the use of the keys which unlock the doors of these 
cells, and you will show me those in which you have prisoners 
confined.” 

“Tt is a bargain. Follow me, monsieur. So this is your busi- 
ness, comrade?” and he smiled grimly at Jacques. “ Well, it’s 
all the same to me, since I shall myself escape from this place, 
which monsicur le capitaine has made already too hot to hold us, 
and be able to live like an honest man.” 

So saying, he led the way from the cell, advanced a short dis- 
tance along the gallery, and pausing before an arched door in the 
wall, said, as he unlocked and threw it open : 

“ The only other prisoner we have is in here, monsieur.” 

And Louis, leaving the others outside, entered. This cell, like 
that of Jacques, was lighted by a brazen lamp, suspended from 
the ceiling. Directly beneath this lamp stood Rose, slightly bend- 
ing forward, with her hands clasped, and an eager, inquiring ex- 
pression of countenance, as she beheld some one entering, and 
heard the words of the guard. But she shrank back, at first, with 
a low cry, as the disguised count met her view. She did not 
recognize him. 

“ Rose, do not fear; it is I!’ he said. 

“You, Louis {—ah, Louis1 I know you now!” and weeping, 
amid her smiles, she sprang forward to the arms outstretched to 
receive her. 

The young man trembled with emotion—with feelings that 
were unutterable, as he held the light form of Rose in his em- 
brace. 

“ Rose, I have come to make you free!” he said, tenderly, sup- 
porting her to the door. “Come with me, dear child!” 

“To sect me free? Let us hasten, Louis. But where is he— 
that wicked Gasparde?. And how—” 

“ Gasparde is absent, Rose, and we must escape ere his return. 
I will tell you all when you are once in safety.” 

Jacques stood at the door, unable to suppress his delight on 
seeing Rose again, and urging them to hasten. Raimonde said, 
briefly : 

“ You had better use all the speed you can, monsieur le compte ; 
you can scarcely get away from here too soon.” 

“Thanks, my friend; and here is your reward,” returned 
Louis, at the same time placing in the man’s hand a well-filled 
purse. “ And now, Jacques, let us be gone.” 

They hurried along the gallery, which was lighted now by a 
blazing fire which Michel had kindled in the front part of the 
cavern. Rose trembled, as, leaning upon her companion’s sup- 
porting arm, she passed through that dreadful corridor. 

“ Courage !” whispered Louis, softly, clasping her hand in his. 

They reached the front of the cave. Stretched on a heap of 
skins, by the glowing fire, lay Michel, smoking a short-stemmed 
pipe, and meditating. 

“ Michel, come with me,” said Raimonde, briefly. 

The man rose, indolently, and obeyed. 

The cool, damp, evening wind blew across their faces, as they 
gained the entrance. An involuntary exclamation of thanksgiv- 
ing escaped from the lips of Rose and Louis. With joyful hearts 
they quickly ascended the rude steps leading up to the mouth, and 
springing to the earth, found themselves in the forest once more. 
Already night had gathered over the earth. 

“We are free—free!” uttered Rose, with sweet and thrilling 
solemnity ; and pausing an instant, she bowed her head upon her 
clasped hands ; and Louis, pausing too, bared his head with in- 
voluntary reverence, as he joined, in heart, in the fervent and 
pious acknowledgement which she breathed in low and grateful 
tones. 

Then, in silence, they went forth. Raimonde led the way, with 
Jacques and Michel. For some five minutes the party proceeded 
in perfect silence, winding their way through the forest, with no 
path to guide them; but Raimonde knew the way to the chateau. 
It was light enough to discern the objects about them with con- 
siderable distinctness ; and Raimonde had been familiar with these 
places since his birth, 

“This, monsieur, is the direction to the chateau—straight 
along,” he said, presently; “it will take but fifteen minutes to 
reach the road. And now, since you are in safety, I will take 
another course, if you please, and leave you here.” 


“ So be it, and a thonsand thanks,” returned Louis. “ Adieu! 
I trust we may meet again.” 

They parted, Jaques joining the count and Rose, to accompany 
them to the chateau. Louis pushed on, still supporting, tenderly, 
the young girl at his side. A few moments passed, and they 
were making good progress, when suddenly their attéefition was 
attracted by a sound of voices at some distance to the right, and 
the faintly-discerned forms of persons moving through the trees. 
Jacques paused and listened. 

“Fly, monsicur,—fly ! the men are returning!” whispered he, 
suddenly. 

“ Mon Dieu, Rose!’ murmured Louisa, in alarm, “I must savo 
you, at least !”” 

“ Hasten—hasten on!” urged Jacques; “there is a hollow tree 
just beyond here, where Mademoiselle Rose can conceal herself.” 

They pressed forward, silently ; but they were perceived. 

“ Yonder—yonder! the third tree on the right!” whispered 
Jacques, frantically ; “hide her, or she is lost!” 

There were shouts behind ; the brigands, eight or ten of them, 
sent back by Gesparde, were approaching; they discerned the 
fugitives dimly in the gathering darkness, and their suspicions 
were roused. They commenced a pursuit. But they pursued 
only the count and Jacques ; for Louis had gently placed the form 
of the half-fainting girl within the hollow tree, and instantly took 
an opposite direction to lead their pursuers away from the spot. 
The ruse suececded ; the brigands passed the tree. 

With an irrepressible ery of victorious joy, Louis hastened on, 
with Jacques ; their evident desire to escape increased the sus- 
picions of the approaching party, who now, with cries and oaths, 
pressed close upon them. On—on, still, they went; further and 
further, nearer to the edge of the forest. But the brigands gained 
on them. Shots were fired, too, but they missed their aim. 

“ Monsicur Louis, we shall be taken!” uttered Jacques, as he 
made a last effort for life. 

And answering not a word, the count, turning, fired at one of 
the men, who had almost laid his hand on the shoulder of Jacques, 
The brigand fell. A shout of vengeance was raised by the pur- 
suers, and they rushed forward with mad haste. 

“My good fellow, flight is no longer of use. We must yield. 
But she is safe!’ said Louis. 

He turned to deliver himself up ; he heard a cry of savage joy, 
felt a heavy blow, and then lost all consciousness. 

* * * * + 

When the young count recovered his faculties, he found himself 
lying on the stone floor of one of thie cavern cells, which was fully 
lighted by the brazen lamp swinging from the roof. How long he 
had been here, he was unable to guess; but the scenes through 
which he had passed, relative to the rescue of Rose, flashed so 
instantly and vividly upon his recollection as to persuade him that 
no very great portion of time had clapsed since their occurrence. 
The flight, the concealment of Rose, the moment of capture—all 
these were before him. He wondered only that the brigands, en- 
raged as they were at the injury to their comrade, had not torn 
him limb from limb. As it was, a portion of his clothing had 
been rent from him, and a shiver ran through his limbs from tho 
chilling atmosphere of his stone prison. 

His captors had taken care to secure him beyond the possibility 
of escape ; for they had fettered him, hand and foot, and to these 
fetters was attached a heavy chain, the other end of which was 
fastened to a huge ring in the wall. He was in captivity, but that 
captivity was sweet, since he had, as he hoped, ensured the safety 
of Rose. Yet he thought of her with the deepest anxiety, still. 
He calculated the chances of her finding the way from the forest, 
or, perhaps, she had fainted in that narrow place of refuge, and 
remained insensible amid the noxious damps of night, and with 
slimy reptiles and poisonous insects all about her! But what 
would not be preferable to the prison from which she had escaped ? 
Would not the foulest creeping things that Heaven had made be 
rather to be endured than the base robber chief, Gasparde? For 
Rose he had no fear, then. Providence could not but help one so 
gentle, and beautiful, and good as she. 

To Jacques his thoughts turned. As a matter of course, he 
also must have been brought back, and he, too, must be in a cell, 
chained also. When would a chance of escape come to either of 
them? It was a matter of ignorance to him, whether Gasparde 
had returned with the men who had captured him ; and he could 
form no conjecture either of the fate that awaited him, or how 
soon he should learn its character. At the hands of Gasparde, he 
knew he could hope for no mercy. He was in the power of mur- 
derers now, and there was no reason for them to be more lenicnt 
to him than to any other who might excite in them a thirst for 
vengeance. Yet, with the probability of the escape of Rose, he 
suffered no apprehensions to disquiet him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BANDIT'’S RETURN. AN UNLOOKED-FOR DBLIVERANCE. 


Wirt rare booty, the spoils of that night’s work, the brigand 
chief, Gasparde, returned, a little after midnight, to the eaye. He 
was in an excellent humor with his multiplied success in effecting 
the capture of Rose, and gaining far more than he had anticipated 
by the robbery committed that night. 

What, then, was his rage and disappointment to learn from the 
men whom he had sent back three or four hours earlier, that Rose 
had made her escape! He raved like a maniac; he vowed the 
direst vengeance on the faithless guard, who had disappeared, and 
on the spur of the moment, would instantly have gone to assassi- 
nate their new prisoners, had not some quarrel arising among the 
men diverted his attention for a time. During this interval, he 
had an opportunity to become cool, and afterwards repaired to the 
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eclls to ascertain whom it could be that the man had taken in 
company with Jacques, and who wore the disguise of a brigand. 
His mingled astonishment, rage and exultation may be casily 
imagined on discovering it to be the Count d’ Artois. 

“Oho, my fine fellow! so you are there, are you?” he cried, 
savagely. “ Well—well, not a had exchange of prisoners! Wont 
I make you dance presently, monsicur! Just wait till daylight!” 

“ You may do with me what you will,” answered Louis, calmly, 
“since she has escaped. I can suffer any torture now!” 

“You talk bravely, monsicur! But I mean to get her back 
again—do you hear that? I will watch, day and night, till the 
time comes, as I have watched since the time when I vowed 
revenge for all that happened to me at your hands. So you 
helped her to escape, did you ?” 

“Yes; and be assured that she will be kept now so far beyond 
your reach that no scheme of yours will ever draw her hither 
again.” 

“We will see to that, monsicur,—we will see to that! Now 
mark me! I will get the girl back, and you shall starve before her 
eyes, day by day, hour by hour, till you dic in your chains !” 

He went out, and left his prisoner in the deep silence of his 
lonely cell to think of those crael words. 

The brigands were having a merry carousal after their return ; 
and Gasparde, maddened by the cool, courageous defiance of his 
prisoner, and with reflecting on the loss of the prize he had thought 
so safe, joined recklessly in the insane riot. The leaping, dancing 
fire of fagots glowed redly in the centre of the cavern, casting a 
ruddy light upon each of those dark, swarthy, unshorn counte- 
nances, grim and fierce, that clustered about it; and the wine 
went round, and deep draughts were taken by the weary plunder- 
ers. Higher and higher leaped the flames, and more noisy grew 
the merriment of the brigands, till, finally, there came a Jull in 
the wild tempest of mirth. One by one grew less clamorous; 
slowly, with the heat of the fire and the unsparing circulation of 
the wine, drowsiness overcame them, and shortly every man lay 
stretched upon the heaps of skins that covered the cavern floor, in 
a drunken torpor, even to Gasparde himself, who had drank more 
deeply than all. 

With cat-like caution, a light tread descended the rough-hewn 
steps ; a dark form was visible by the red glow of the smoulder- 
ing embers ; slowly and carefully down from the mouth it came, 
pausing at each step, and Raimonde’s eyes glanced from face to 
face of those drunken sleepers. He had been watching ever since 
this noisy revel commenced, and now was the time come when, 
without guard or watcher, the way was left clear for him. 

Stealing noiselessly in, he scattered upon the dying embers, 
from a small parcel in his hand, a fine powder, that caused a light 
crackling sound as it fell among them, and almost immediately a 
cloud of thin white vapor arose, spreading and circling, till it 
filled the entire cavern, and a curious odor, faint, yet overpower- 
ing, was perceptible, proceeding from it. Raimonde, holding a 
handkerchief to his face, to avoid inhaling this odor, waited some 
five or ten minutes, till it had cleared somewhat away; then, ap- 
proaching the senseless form of Gasparde, dexterously removed 
from the leathern belt about his waist, the ponderous keys that 
belonged to the cells. 

“Safe enough now, monsieur le capitaine, I’ll warrant!” he 
muttered, with a low chuckle. “ You should be a little less care- 
less. All people are not as honest as yourself!” 

Swiftly and quietly he traversed the gallery leading to the cells, 
and opened the first door. It chanced to be the one in which the 
count was confined. Louis heard the heavy key turning in the 
wards ; he looked to see Gasparde. But it was a careful hand 
that unclosed the door, and silently into the cell stepped Rai- 
monde. 

“ Hist! be quiet, monsieur le compte!” he whispered, as Louis, 
recognizing him, sprang to his feet, with a half-suppressed excla- 
mation of surprise; “do not speak. I have come to give you 
your liberty !” 

“My liberty, Raimonde! Where are the brigands? Where is 
Gasparde ?” 

“Sound asleep, monsieur; and I have some reason to believe 
they wont wake in a hurry. I have given them something to help 
the wine they’ve swallowed. Here—I will take off these jewels of 
yours; I dare say you wont be sorry to be rid of them.” And 
stooping down, he unlocked and knocked off the fetters of the 
count. 

“Ten thousand thanks, Raimonde !” exclaimed Louis, warmly. 
“ But how did you know we had been retaken? how—” 

“T had returned to the cavern to get something which I had 
left here, monsieur, and was going away again, when we saw the 
men coming back with you and Jacques. You were in a swoon, 
I suppose, for it took two or three to carry you. We had some 
ado to get out of their way—Michel and I—without being scen. 
I watched, afterwards, while they were carousing around the fire ; 
and when the wine had done its work, I stole in and did mine. 
They are quict enough now. Come, monsicur; but stop a mo- 
ment. I see you will need something morc than what you wear 
now. I will come back in a moment.” 

He left the cell, and directly returned, carrying a bundle of gar- 
ments very much like those Louis was accustomed to wear in his 
excursions about the country. The young man lost no time in 
assuming them, and then left the cell with his companion. How 
his heart leaped! What a thrill ran through him as he felt that 
he was once more at liberty ! 

Raimonde’s next step was to liberate Jacques. The poor fellow 
was almost beside himself with joy, and only the absolute need of 

silence kept him from giving unbounded expression to his delight. 

Quietly, and with the utmost caution, they passed through the 
gallery and to the front of the cavern, where the brigands lay here 


and there about the dying fire, in the various attitudes in which | 
slumber had overtaken them. In their midst lay Gasparde, look- 
ing as fierce, and savage, and erucl, even in sleep, as in his wak- | 
ing moments. Louis pansed, with a shudder, to regard him. | 

“Come, monsieur ; quick!” urged Raimonde, in a whisper. | 

The young man obeyed. Stepping cautiously among the ex- 
tended forms of the dragged slumberers, the three rapidly ascend- | 
ed to the entrance, sprang out upon the forest soil, and sped | 
rapidly and silently away in the early dawn. Cool and fresh the 
morning wind came to the brows of these men, so lately prison- | 
ers, and it was like the benediction of an angel. For some dis- 
tance they pursucd their way together, and then Raimonde 
paused, 

“Now, monsicur le compte, I will leave you, as I wish to strike | 
off to the right here. I should like to have Jacques go with me.” | 

““Well—well; then I bid you adieu!” returned the count, 
warmly, grasping his hand; “and I trust we shall meet again, 
when I may offer you a more adequate reward for your services | 
than you reccived last night. J thank yon a thousand times, my | 
friend 

“Tam glad I have been able to set you free, monsicur,” re- 
joined the man ; “and as for a reward, I am already made rich by 
the sam which you gave me last night. And now I will bid you 
a final adieu, since it is very probable that this is the last time we 
shall meet.” 

“ Adieu, then, my friend! Iam truly sorry to part with you 
thus,” returned the count, regretfully ; “but whenever you need 


LOUIS PURSUED BY GASPARDE. 


assistance hereafter, go the Chateau Montauban, and ask for Louis | 
d’ Artois. I will help you gladly, as you have helped me. For 
you, Jacques, I trust I shall see you very soon again. Will you 
come to the chateau to-day? I wish to have a brief conference 
with you. Promise me!” 

promise, monsieur. Adieu!” 

And they separated, Raimonde and Jacques taking a right-hand 
direction, and Louis keeping the path to the chatean. 

Suddenly, as he advanced, some object upon the ground at- 
tracted his attention. Picking it up, he found it to be a little tiny 
slipper. It was one of hers! He had seen her wear it often. He 
gazed upon it for a moment with feelings of unutterable emotion, 
and then placed it in his breast. 

“ Poor little Rose!’ he murmured, tenderly ; “‘where are you | 
now? How long did you wander in these wilds, with those deli- | 
cate feet torn and wounded by the sharp thorns in your way ¢” 

With the little relic sufe in his breast, he pressed on. With 
deeper earnestness than ever, he prayed that he might tind Rose | 
at the chateau. Soon he observed that the turf all about him 
appeared to have been trampled and crushed with many feet, 
whose impress it still bore. Everywhere, as he went, this appear- 
ance continued. Further on, he came upon a torch, lying extin- 
guished upon the ground. Anon he picked up a handkerchief, 
embroidered with a delicate cipher—Francis Egerton’s own. 
What could it mean? He reflected a moment. Yes—they had 
been seeking her—the people from the chateaun—seeking for Rose, | 
their lost darling. And this torch was evidently one which they | 
had carried in their search by night. He was encouraged to think 
that they had feund her. 


' stepped lightly forward to greet Louis, calling, 


“ And now, Gasparde,” he said, involuntarily speaking aloud,— 
“now, if all your anticipated victims are safe from your toils, look 
to your own safety ! for that den of vours shall be opened to the 
light, and its iniquitous secrets revealed. An hundred men shall 


| gather this day, and rout you from your fancied security !” 


Even as he spoke, he suddenly seemed to hear voices shouting, 
one to another, at a distance, though so faintly that he paused to 
find whether he were not deceived. No! faintly still, but sufft- 
ciently perceptible not to be mistaken, the echo of those voices 
came to his ear on the still, clear air of the morning, and the 
sound came from the direction in which he was going. He could 
scarcely doubt that they proceeded from parties in search of him. 

But at that very moment, as he was hastening forward, he also 
heard sounds from the opposite direction—a confused mingling of 


| men’s voices, with harsh, discordant shouts, and the"crashingZand 
| tearing of forest branches. 


Could it be that his captors had 


| aroused from their torpid slumber, discovered his escape, and were 


pursuing him? For a moment he was disinclined to believe this, 


_ and curiosity predominating over every other feeling, he paused to 


look back. 

Even as his glance pierced the interstices of those leafy shadows 
behind, he distinguished, at a considerable distance, the figures of 
men whom he could not mistake—those wild-looking forms whi h 
he had so lately beheld lying about the smouldering embers of the 
cavern fire. Three or four were in sight, but one was far before 
the others, and dashing forward with mad speed. It was}Gas- 
parde! with his unshorn hair streaming wildly about his face, and 
a long and glittering knife brandished 
in his hand. Involuntarily, Louis 
sprang forward; then he paused, 
glancing again, with indescribable 
emotions of horror and disgust, 
towards the fierce and cruel counte- 
nance of his half-savage pursuer. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Then, with sudden and firm reso- 
lution, he turned unarmed as he was, 
save with the stick which had served 
thus far to clear his path, and pre- 
pared to meet him. 

With a louder yell of triumph at 
beholding his anticipated victim so 
near, the brigand rushed on. 

“‘T have you, monsieur!” he cried, 
with a fiend’s laugh,—“ I have you! 
Who will win Rose now ?”’ 

“Not you, villain!” answered 
Louis, sternly. And meeting the 
assassin, in his mad career, he struck 
down, with his stick, the uplifted 
knife that was ready to drink his 
heart’s blood. 

“Ah!” shouted Gasparde, raging 
and gnashing like a wild beast, as he 
snatched a pistol from hia belt; “I 
will know—I will know who is to 
win! Come on, mymen! Strike— 
stab—slay!” And, blind with rage, 
he dasied at his adversary. 

What was to be the fate of Louis ? 
There were four to one! But the 
other three, tearing forward to the 
assistance of their master, suddenly 
paused, and then hastily turned and 
fled. Neither Louis nor Gasparde, 
however, saw anything beyond each 
other; while the young count, with 
firm courage, grappled with the bri- 
gand chief, and wrenching the dis- 
charged weapon from his grasp, cast 
him at full length upon the turf. 

And now aid was at hand ; for the Marquis of Montauban and 
Francis Egerton, followed by two or three of the villagers, dashed 
into the little glade, to the scene of combat. With exclamations 
of joy, Louis and his uncle threw themselves into each other's 
arms; while Francis Egerton waved his cap guily in the air, and 
** Found—tound ! 
my dear—dear fellow !” and he clasped the voung man in a cor- 
dial and laughing embrace; but his handsome, deep-blue eyes 
sparkled with tears. 

But their attention was attracted in another direction ; for Gas- 
parde had risen to his feet, and his ery of rage and despair rang 
through the forest. Deserted by his companions, who had fled on 
witmessing the numbers of the approaching party, and destitute af 
weapons, he turned, and was bounding away, when a shot from 
one of the villagers struck him. With one horrible cry, he sprang 
into the air, and then fell heavily to the earth. There was a con- 
valsive movement of the limbs, a contraction, a sudden spasm, 
and the form was stretched out in motioniess silence. Gasparde 
was dead! Men crowded hastily up to the scene; and joyful 
greetings and congratulations, at the meeting with Louis, were 
mingled with exclamation; of astonishment and horror on bebold- 
ing the dead form of the brigand chief. 

There was a time of silence, and then Francis clasped the hand 
of Louis, and drew him gently away from the scene. 

“Tt is too horrible !’”’ he uttered, with a shudder. “‘ Come, dear 
Louis, to where a fairer sight awaits you; let us go and meet 
Rose, our sweet little blostom, who owes to you her safety!’ 

“She is safe, then!’ agid Louis, with animation ; “ab, that 


| repays ms for all!” 
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” Ay—safe ! We found her in the wood an hour or two since; 
and without waiting longer than to meet Helen, and assure her of 
her safety, the dear girl insisted on guiding us instantly in the 
direction of the cave in which she had been confined. e were 
proceeding thither, with the domestics and villagers, armed with 
any weapons at command, when, in the distance, we perceived 
your form, and that of your assailant; and by the time we could 
get within pistol range, you had him down. But see—yonder 
comes Rose on the arm of the Count de Clairville !” 

It was indeed the beautiful Rose, pale, but smiling, who, ad- 
vancing lightly, in her white robes, over the forest turf, met Louis 
with a low cry of joy, and with fervent gladness returned his silent 
but eloquent embrace. Then she stood apart, as the Count de 
Clairville, with unspeakable emotion, greeted the escaped captive. 

What a meeting was that! Wherein the happiness of each was 
unalloyed, except when meeting with the blood-chilling picture of 
death—the stark and bloody form of the brigand chief extended 
upon the fresh and dewy turf. He could work noevil now. Hor- 
rible as was the sight of that ghastly form and that fierce counte- 
nance, even in death, they who gathered about and looked upon it 
could confess to no sensation of regret that the wretch was de- 
prived of the power to carry out his diabolical schemes of ven- 


weance. 

They would not allow Rose to look upon that stiffening corpse. 
They only said, “ Gasparde is dead!” And the young girl, even 
while a sense of relief came to her—even while it seemed that a 
weight was lifted from her heart—a feeling of uneasiness and 
dread, wept quietly, and prayed for the soul. 

It was a joyful return to the chateau. The bands of people who 
had gathered to assist in the search for the young count, were ga 
with rejoicing as they wended their triumphant way back to their 

; and at the gates of the chateau, the marquis ex- 


tended to them, one and all, a cordial invitation to a merry-mak- 
ing, during the following week, to celebrate the happy return of 
his lost children. And then, among that joyful family, there were 
fervent thanksgivings, and explanations followed, and recitals of 
= plot and peril; and not the least blessed of all was Helen 

ontauban, who rejoiced none might know how deeply; for it 
was as if life itself were restored to her, with the restoration of her 
cousin. 

Jacques, making his appearance next day at the chateau, was 
ast hero of; and fain would all have Root favors and re- 
wards upon him, but he would none of it. “He was going to 
Lyons, to seek master Hugh,” he said, “and follow his fortunes.” 
And that very day he de . Rose was deeply affected when 
she heard of this resolution. She longed to sce her father, and 
confide to him all the trouble she had so lately endured—all that 
had been on her mind concerning Robin ; but, with further thought, 
she decided that it was better to retain her vexation and trouble 
within her own breast until she had confessed all to the marquis ; 


so Jacques went, and Rose only gave him a thousand lov- 
ing lor her father, and bade him tell of her adventure, 
and her final safety, and of the death of the villain Gasparde 
Nothing of all her sorrow did she desire her father to kuow yet. 
He must think of her only as happy and content. 

The next of clots men 
from far and near, armed with serviceable weapons ; and the for- 
est was searched, and the robbers’ cave discov never 
known till then by the dwellers in that region. But the brigands 


empty—<deserted. The robbers hever returned to it. It is proba- 
ble that the horde broke up, and the men went in various direc- 
tions to gain an unlawful living elsewhere ; but they never were 
heard of again. Raimonde went to Italy, and thenceforth was 
unheard from. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A CURIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir was evening. In the lofty and richly-furnished library of the 
marquis, the silver lamps burned with a soft, subdued glow, blend- 
ing their moonlight radiance with the deeper and warmer tinge 
cast by a blazing wood fire upon the broad hearth over the mag- 
nificent apartment, with its dark, massive, antique furniture, its 
broad, high walls, lined with costly and substantial volumes, the 
crimson draperies of its deep windows, and the polished oaken 
floor that shone and reflected back the mellow warmth in rippling 
lines of light. Upon the heavy, deep-red rugs that here and there 
covered the smooth surface, grown dark with a upon the favor- 
ite hound that slumbered peacefully before the cheerful blaze ; 
upon the amaranthine cushions of the ample fauteuil of his mas- 
ter, vacant now, beside which Leon had stretched himself. 

But Leon is not the sole occupant of this fine old a t 
to-night. Beside a table of curiously carven oak, which is strewn 
with rare and ancient volumes and he writing implements of the 
marquis, and which occupies the centre of the floor, sits Rose. 
She is leaning forward upon this table, her face hidden in her 
folded arms—those fair, sculptured arms whose snowy whiteness 
— rarely through the veil of falling tresses. er graceful 

rm is attired in a robe of shining fabric, its pearl-hued folds 
sweeping the floor about her, and shining, glittering softly in the 
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mellow light shed all around her. She does not move; she is 
silent—motionless ; she hardly seems to breathe even. So quiet 
is she, as she reclines thus, with her face concealed, that you might 
think her sleeping. 

But Rose is not sleeping. Her errand hither is of too painful a 
nature for that. Alone, in this swelling silence, she waits; and 
listening for an approaching footstep, the hour passes in deep and 
sorrowful reverie. For Rose has a duty, too long deferred, to per- 
form to-night, and its consequences may be only too bitter—bitter 
to her, inasmuch as they affect others. She does not fear the per- 
formance of this duty because she shrinks from fulfilling her trust 
—from keeping her plighted word ; but she pictures to If the 
disappointment she may be about to inflict on others. It is this 
she dreads ; it is this of which she dreams so sadly, with bowed 
head and hidden face. Still the swinging lamps of silver shed 
their magical mist of splendor downwards upon her reclining 
figure, in its pure and shining garments; still the red fire-light 
flashes and glows with ruby warmth upon the 1ich and costly sur- 
roundi of that noble apartment ; still the graceful hound slum- 
bers by his master’s chair ; still the silence is unbroken. 

A distant door uncloses, but so softly, in its casing of cloth, 
that no sound follows. It is a gentleman who enters; he pauses a 
moment; his glance takes in the beauty and subdued splendor of 

scene before him; but it is accustomed to that. It rests upon 
the centre of the whole—upon the bowed figure of the young girl 
yonder by the table. A shadow, a blending at once of sorrow and 
perplexity, rests upon his fine brow. Then closing the door, he 
advances, and stands beside the table. 

“ Rose !” he calls, gently. 

The young girl raised her head. 

“Is it you, Louis?” she asked, with an air of sadness. “I 


om you were away.” 
“T have remained at home, Rose. I eould not go. I wished 
to see you.” 


“You wished to see me, Louis? We are in each other’s pres- 
ence every day. To-night—” 

“ Ay, to-night, Rose ! To-night, you would say, have an 
interview with my uncle, and cannot listen to me. I knew of this 
interview ; my uncle told me; and, forgive me, dear Rose, but I 
would prevent it!’ 

He spoke in a subdued, but agitated voice. He seated bimeelf 
beside her, and leaned, also, forward on the table, with his hands 
— hers, as he uttered these imploring words. 

“You would prevent it, Louis!—why? Would you bid me 
neglect the fulfilment of a duty already too long delayed ?” 

“‘ Ah, Rose, you are about to seal your fate! Think once more, 
I beseech you; there is time. Break this ideal bondage ; be silent, 
and forget the vows that are no longer binding. not bring 
this great sorrow to my uncle, who loves you so; do not break up 
this happy household, which can be no more happy when you have 
sacrificed yourself—when you have left the hearth that is only 
bright with your presence, to hide yourself in obscurity !’’ 

The tears were filling her sweet eyes ; a great cry was struggling 

or utterance in her breast ; but she silenced it with a half-despair- 
ing effort. She raised her glance to his. 

“You are aware, then, Louis, of the object of this interview ?” 

“‘ Ah, too well—too well!” he answered ; “for I knew that it 
must come, sooner or later, since you adhere to the decision you 
once made. But again I ask you—do not reveal this secret to my 
uncle ; forget it, and forbear to offer up your own fature happiness 
and that of those who love you, to a false sense of honor !’ 

“Tt is not alone = promise to Robin which I regard, Louis.” 

“ You wonld say that you love him still, then?” 

The tears fell from her eyes ; a blush stole to her fair cheek ; her 
head was turned aside. 

“Ah, no—no! do not say it, Rose!” he cried, sorrowfully. 


irl, turning to him again. ‘‘ You know I cannot bi 
emp a Do not add to the sorrow I already feel. I must 
see your uncle ; I must acknowledge my betrothal to Robin.” 

‘«“And render him unhappy, cut Helen Montauban to the very 
heart, leave me wretched—miserable! Rose, listen to me—” 

“Louis, be silent, I entreat!” she uttered, withdrawing her 
hand from his, while the crimson glow of consciousness and timid- 
ity suffused her countenance ; “have pity on me!” 

* Rose, one instant. Let me s or the last time. I love 
you; I would ask you to be my wife! Nay—do not start and 
turn away from me. Hear me to the end. How can I bear to see 
you—you, Rose, who should move among the highest and the 
noblest of France, envied and admired by all—who should have 
at command the thousand luxuries for which you were born—who 
should occupy, finally, a position and enjoy advantages suited to 

our beauty, your grace, your refinement, your intellect,—how can 
i bear to see you the wife of a peasant—nay, of my own servant ? 
Ah, be merciful to me! be just to yourself; awake from this fatal 
trance ; for you are ing, Rose!” ; 

He spoke with strange energy—even passion. His tones thrilled 
through her; his glance sought hers, waiting for an answer, with 
an earnestness—an anxiety that co’ . A feeling of faint- 
ness stole over her; she put her hand to her brow; all wass 


bewilderment about her. Still his eyes were fixed u her; 6 

he watched eagerly. But over his lips stole the of death ; 
his fine brow grew cold and white as marble itself, and on it stood 
the very dew of agon 


Yous yld, thon hho in voice choked with emotion. 
“Yield!” She rose slowly from her seat; she unclasped his 
fingers from hers with despairing stre’ “Ah, no! You mis- 
take! LI love him; I will be true to 3 I will not yi 
never, never, never !”” 
[ro conTiNUED.] 


| 

| 
ior now she resolved to delay that confession no longer. It was | 
very — to the young girl, now that there were such rejoicings 
over her safety, and that of Louis, to feel that she must break in | 
- = wl it thus. But she felt that the necessity was imperative. 
was to come afterwards she could not see. She shrunk 
from contemplating the future. 
| 
bad fied 7 no longer ith them; and th 
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AN EMIGRANT VOYAGE. 

We present on this and the preceding page a series of three en- 
gravings representing some of the principal features in the voyage 
of an emigrant ship. 
the shores of the old world, bringing hither a supply of laborers 
to meet the requirements of American capital, and to aid in carry- 


ing on the great work of civilization commenced, not many gene- | 


rations hack, by a few foreign adventurers. Two centuries back, 
the departure of an emigrant ship from Europe was a rare and 
great event. The vessels which then bore their gers across 
the stormy Atlantic were of a tonnage which now would be deemed 
only heavy enough for the coasting trade. The Mayflower was 


Hundreds of these vessels monthly leave | 


THE DEPARIURE FROM LIVERPOOL. 


\N \ 


bus wonld now be deemed unfit to carry Inmber or potatoes. Yet | how to command and obey, and in a few moments the vast fabric 


the dangers of navigation at the time of the voyage of the pilgrims | 


were infinitely greater than they are now. The voyage was long, 
difficult and dangerous. 
was but imperfectly understood ; while the iron coast that indicated 
the termination of the voyage, was almost unknown. Our first en- 
graving exhibits the passengers, chiefly Irish, going on board ship 
with their luggage, at Liverpool. 
ble and able-bodied, crowding the pier and the gangway with their 
luggage, and ponring into the hnge, bulky vessel which is to be 
their floating home for three or four weeks. All is apparent chaos. 
Yet the officers and crew of the ship are calm and cdioned in the 


bat a frail bark for its precious burthen; the caravels of Colum- | midst of the hurly burly. They anderstand their business—know 


The course of the winds and currents | 


We behold young and old, fee- | 


—the triumph of human skill, committed to human hands fitted 
for the trust,—will sever its connection with the shore, and float 
forth upon its way. In the second engraving, the ship is under 
headway, and the emigrant passengers, crowding their decks, are 
taking their farewell of scenes which many of them will never 
behold again. The third engraving—“ the roll-call at sea””’—ex- 
hibits a review of the passengers by the officers, to ascertain their 
sanitary condition, and to see if they have complied with the 
regulations. They pass up the starboard gangway to the upper 
deck, and return to the main deck by the port side. "All the inter- 
nal economy of an emigrant ship is based on rigid system, and 
under the control of the law. . 


= = - | 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
ALICE. 


BY MARY H. LUCY. 
Wail, 0 ye winds, mournfully, 
Chant your wild songs in vain ; 
There are sadder sounds in my heart, to-night, 
Than your wildest, saddest strain! 


For I look from the gray December, 
Back to a agone, 

When I watched the springing roves, 
In the light of a sammer morn. 


Then in my heart was the summer, ad 
Then was my Alice here; 

Now is the wild song of winter, 
Now falls the snow o’er her bier. 


And so in my soul there is ever 
A sense of unquiet pain ; 

And I hear a sweet music blending 
With the mournful autumn rain. 


I dream of a dim old churchyard, 
Where Alice is sleeping now: 

And I mind how her curls so golden 
Lie heavily o'er her brow : 


For long time ago her feet wearied, 
Treading life's bitter way ; 

And she murmured, ‘0, well as I love thee, 
No longer on earth may I stay!” 


Then the clasp of ber white hands grew fainter, 
The light of her eyes like heaven, 

And thus was the golden bow! broken, 
And thus was the life-cord riven! 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorin.) 


THE DRAMA. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


I am well aware that there exists in the minds of very many 
excellent and well-meaning individuals, a deep-seated prejudice 
against any and ail theatrical shows or entertainments, and doubt- 
less in some respects their prejudice is well founded. To the 
young and giddy, the theatre may—and perhaps does—present at- 
tractions dangerous, because too fascinating and absorbi:.+ for a 
youthfal, and as yet, unformed mind. But to an old fellow like 
myself, now fast verging on a quarter of a century, and conse- 
quently past the hey-day of youth, and whose principles (none of 
the best) have become fixed and settled, it may be permitted him 
to say that despite all that can be said against the theatre as an 
institution, he clings to it with a loving fondness that no amount 
of argument can in the least diminish. 

In short, then, I love the theatre, I love it at all times and sea- 
sons. By day, when the vast building is dark and loncly, the 
damp and musty smell inseparable from the place, is particularly 
refreshing and agreeable. By night, at the hour of lighting up, 
the odor of half-consumed gas which fills the house, is, from 
association, like “airs from Araby the blessed.” I love the plays 
too, and the players great and small—from Mr. Clarence Herbert 
Plantagenet Tompkins, Jr., Es }., who docs the grand and terrific, 
down to the humble individual whom an inscrutable destiny has 
doomed to a pair of scarlet plush breeches and a liveried coat, 
and whose province it is to run very rapidly about the stage with 
very short steps, and to say “ves’r” to everything his lordly 
master may be pleased to utter. And especially do I admire the 
thin young lady who comes out between the plays and warbles 
“Smile again, my bonny lassie,” in such sharp and persuasive 
tones, that in admiration for the song, the audience almost lose 
sight of the singer, the contortions of whose interesting counte- 
nance and the truly sublime and magnificent manner in which her 
sharp shoulders tower to such a noble altitude above the ¢xtrem- 
est summit of her white satin dress, is worthy three rounds of 
applause at the very least. 

All these things, and many others, have a charm for me which 
it would be difficult to describe to any but a confirmed theatre 
goer; and it was to enjoy this pleasure anew that I proceeded 
the other evening to exchange a half dollar, that somehow 
wouldn’t ring, for a small, oblong bit of pasteboard, which, upon 
presentation to a half+tipsy, two-legged Cerbcrus with a battcred 
hat and a dirty shawl choker, procured me admittance into the 
family circle” of the Sectional Theatre. 

It was quite early and pat few persons had yct entered th 
house, so throwing off my wrap-rascal, which I hung in a grace- 
fully careless fold over the front of the box, and putting in re- 
quisition my onc-horse lorgnette, which, for a wonder, happened 
to be out of pawn, I leaned back against a pillar in my most kill- 
ing attitude, and amused myself watching the arrivals. It was 
not a “star” night, nor a benefit—merely an ordinary play by 
the ordinary company, and appearances indicated that there would 
be but an ordinary house ; now a noisy rush of two or three dilap- 
idated boys into the pit gives promise of a future crowd ; again a 
group of the “ Uncle Tom” species, male and female, make their 
presence known by snickering darkly in the gallery, but nothing of 
interest transpires until the half hour immediately preceding the 
rising of the curtain, when the arrivals are usually so numcrous as 
to confine one’s attention to his immediate vicinity. To an atten- 
tive and discriminating observer the occupants of his own box 
furnish abundant food for reflection. 

It is amusing to watch the movements of the young couple— 
evidently lovers—who have just entered the box ; and scarcely 
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less so to study the character of the elegant individual with the 
hay-colored mustache, who sits directly in front and surveys the 
audience, the stage, the orehestra and everything else with such 
supreme contempt. That he is a town-made man can be scen at 
a glance, and from his lordly air and the conscious superiority of 
his bearing, it is evident he is a junior clerk on a very small sal- 
ary—nothing earthly beside, could by any possibility give him 
such an exalted opinion of himsclf. He docs not come here to 
sce the play, not he; he comes for the purpose of exhibiting him- 
self, and is at this moment showing off for the benefit of mysclf 
and the other occupants of the box, particularly the ladies, whom 
he wishes to impress with a due sense of his importance. Observe 
with what an air he disposes his befurred and befrogged coat over 
the front of the box, turning by a careful accident the expensive 
fur and velvet lining into a position where it can be seen of all 
men, and women too; then with what grace he raises his lorgn- 
ette with those primrose kid fingers, and surveys the house. Sud- 
denly he pauses, gazing intently at the opposite tier of boxes ; re- 
moving his glass with a smile of incffable sweetness, he bows pro- 
foundly—again he gazes, and again the smile and bow—more 
profound than ever, a third time it is repeated. What do you 
say! That he must have an extensive acquaintance? Not a bit 
of it, my unsophisticated friend ; on the contrary he docs not en- 
joy the acquaintance of a single individual in the house—have I 
not told you he was showing off! The fair creatures to whom he 
wishes to make you believe he bows and exchanges glances of 
recognition, are myths—“ merely that and nothing more.” But 
we will leave him ; ten to one we have done things quite as bad 
ourselves. 

It is a pleasant and instructive thing to watch the lovers of 
whom I have spoken. The young gentleman is evidently very 
much in love, and no wonder, for his beau is a very pretty girl in- 
deed, and she is fully conscious of it No sooner is she seated— 
but hold! it is a momentous affair, this getting a lady fairly seat- 
ed, and deserves more than a passing word. ‘ Wherever two or 
three are assembled and met together ” for any purpose whatever, 
amusement, instruction, or what not, it has never been my lot, nor 
yours either, to sce a lady sit down quictly and keep still as she 
would at home—far from it; they universally and invariably do 
precisely as did the young lady in our box. Upon entering she 
sits down for a moment, throws off her shawl and other superflu- 
ous articles of attire, riscs, gives a flirt, and sits down again ; so 
far all is very well and not calculated to attract attention ; but she 
is hy no means moored yet After a minute spent in grabbing at 
and arranging the wilderness of lace and ribbons that  sur- 
rounds her neck—she rises, gives a wiggle, and again seats 
herself, when you think of course it is all over; but no, she now 
reaches her shawl, gloves, fan, muff, pocket-handkerchief, tippet, 
opera-glass, porte-monnaic, parasol, smelling-hottle, programme, 
bouquet, card-case, and numerous other small properties to her 
lover, and again rising, gives a final and decisive squirm, when 
she settles back into her seat, and is then—but not before—pre- 
pared to look about her and pay some attention to the many fine 
speeches of her adorer. 

It is oftener the case that a Indy rises more times than I have 
mentioned, particularly if she is richly dressed, but never less. I 
defy you to say that you ever saw a lady rise less than three times 
after first taking her seat in a theatre, opera, concert or church, 
and what is more, vou never will. While all this is taking place, 
the actions of the young lover remind one forcibly of a heart- 
broken hen who has been suddenly and ruthlessly bereft of her 
youthful progeny. Being very much in love, and secing his be- 
loved in such apparent distress, he naturally has a foggy sort of 
idea that it is his duty to do something or othsr to relieve her, 
but what that something is, he has not the remotest conception. 
Now grabbing her shawl, he puts it in a dozen different places in 
as many seconds; then overcome with anxiety for the fate of her 
bouquet, which both in size and shape resembles a little Lom- 
berdy poplar—he lifts it from the eushion on which she has placed 
it, and immediately lays it down again in the same position; this 
he repeats several times, until at length placing it too near the 
edge, it is in danger of falling, when, in his anxiety to prevent 
such a catastrophe he hits it a short rap and skilfully deposits it 
on the summit of a bald-headed gentleman in the centre of the 
pit. At this juncture the lady luckily drops her handkerchief, 
after which he plunges in gallant style, returning it to her with the 
air of one who has done a great and noble deed. 

The pair having become quicted down in some measure, you 
fondly imagine that peace is to take the place of anarchy and con- 
fusion. Vain hope! by a special interposition of Providence, it 
occurs to the young man that he has no lozenges ; starting wildly 
from his seat, he rushes into the lobby, and in an incredibly short 
space returns with his hands full of little pink and blue rolls, 
marked lemon, peppermint, ete., whereupon a warm discussion 
ensues as to the kind the lady prefers, she protesting that she has 
no choice whatever, a statement which he, from some cause, secms 
disposed to doubt. Before this point is settled, the first bell rings, 
the orchestra ceases its wailing, the boys in the pit grow less noisy, 
every one settles back into his or her seat, the last bell rings, the 
curtain rises, and we derive amusement and instruction from wit- 
nessing the enactment of thgg great moral drama entitled : 


“THE NOBLE MILLER: 
oR, 


TRUTH TRIUMPHANT!!!” 


“It was many and many a year ago, in a kingdom down by the 
sea,” that there lived a powerful noble, known to all the region 
round about as the Prince Saurkraut, of Saurkraut. Now although 
the power and influence of the prince were almost unlimited, and 
notwithstanding he resided in a massive and impregnable paste- 


board castle, whose cloud-capped towers were fully fifteen fect in 
height, yet he was not, I grieve to say, possessed of those noble 
and generous qualities which should grace an exalted station in 
life, and which would have shed so much lustre on the house of 
Saurkraut, had you or I been its representative. On the contrary, 
he was a man whose ferocious disposition and enormous black 
whiskers were feared and detested by all whose ill fortune it was 
to know him. 

Strange rumors, too, were afloat touching his early history. It 
was whispered that his brother, the previous prince, had been foul- 
ly dealt with; he having suddenly disappeared some twenty years 
before, no clue having ever been discovered as to his whereabouts, 
or to his end—if indeed he had come toa termination at all. 
Now the prince, whose name, singularly enough, happened to bo 
Hubert, found it convenient—such was the unsettled state of the 
country and his grocer’s bills—to make war upon and plunder, 
not only wealthy travellers passing his domain, but also his weak- 
er neighbors; by which means he hoped to acquire a sufficient 
gum to enable him to pay his debts, as an honest man should. In 
one of these marauding expeditions he had seen a beautcous 
young female, the daughter of “ poor but honest parents,” and, as 
a matter of course, fell desperately in love with her; but the 
young woman did not reciprocate this feeling, for the very excel- 
lent reason that she loved somebody else—she unfortunately not 
having that happy faculty, which you and I possess, of loving six 
or several at the same time—and the individual upon whom she 
had bestowed her young affections, and by whom she was in turn 
beloved, was a sentimental young gentleman with nankcen legs 
and red flannel tunic, tastefully ornamented with tin spangles ; tho 
adopted nephew of the priest of the parish. 

It is but natural that a gentleman of the prince’s complexion 
should be extremely wroth to have his best affections thus slight- 
ed, and it is by no means therefore to be wondered at that he pres- 
ently makes his appearance before the castle gate in a long black 
cotton cloak, with cap and feathers of the same sable hue, which, 
together with a pair of dirty red tights, very baggy at the knees, 
gives him a very majestic and commanding air; in this costume 
he strides back and forth several times, rolling his eyes in a man- 
ner fearful to behold, and finally breaks out into a speech in which 
he intimates that though all the powers in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, stand between him and 
his object, it wont make the slightest particle of difference ; for he 
has fully decided to do just exactly as he takes a notion; and 
furthermore he is determined to possess the girl, Marie, at any 
price ; as for the nankeen-legged youth, “he must d—d—die ! !” 
And in all probability this fearful fate would have immediately 
overtaken both these unfortunate young people, had it not been 
for the individual to whom we are about to be introduced ; and 
this personage is no other than the noble miller himself. 


The first glimpse we have of this celebrated individual, he is 
standing at the door of his mill, in which, by the way, I cannot 
conceive how he managed to make a living, for during the whole 
period of nearly eighteen months which transpires before things 
got straightened out, I am confident not a single grist was brought 
to his door; and even if there had been, it is difficult to imagine 
how he could have ground it, for his very pretty pastcboard mill 
being situated at the top of a mountain, there could of course be 
no sufficient water power ; and though I examined the place atten- 
tively, could observe no signs of a windmill. For a moment I 
thought of steam, but that of course was out of the question, for 
though, in those days, noble millers might, and probably did, 
“steam it” occasionally themselves, it is hardly to be supposed 
they could in that way reduce their corn to meal. However there 
is little benefit in speculating upon that point, the probability is, 
that he had by his industry in former years, got a little “ fore- 
handed,” and was consequently enabled to “ loaf” a bit. 

He was standing, as I have said, at the door of his mill, gazing 
abstractedly at a dirty little boy in the pit. Both in face and fig- 
ure he was well calculated to inspire an observer with awe and re- 
spect ; the mingled expression of benevolence, rouge, dignity and 
chalk which overspread his noble visage, was only paralleled by 
the picturesqueness of his goose-colored tights and blue frock, 
which he wore with all the easy gracefulness usually observed in 
noble millers all over the world. He had stood thus absorbed in 
contemplation but a few seconds, when his attention was suddenly 
withdrawn from the dirty little boy aforesaid, by a loud and un- 
mistakable feminine shrick, proceeding from the forest near the 
mill, which, as I have neglected to state, was not only on the top 
of a mountain, but also in the midst of a howling wilderncss. 
Upon hearing the shrick, he starts, utters a loud “Ha!” stamps 
forcibly with one foot, and gazes carnestly and expectantly at the 
prompter. In an instant the shrickeress rushes into the clearing, 
erying “help! help!” and precipitating herself into the noble 
miller’s arms, beseeches him in frenzied tones to protect her; 
which he unhesitatingly promises to do, and indeed she very much 
looked as though she necded protection—especially about the neck 
and shoulders. To place her inside the mill, close the door and 
return to the first position is to the noble miller the work of an in- 
stant, and is barely completed when in rushes the prince, followed 
by an immense crowd of six supes as retainers. The prince him- 
self is a very ferocious peer indeed, as it is quite necessary ho 
should be, to make up for the lack of soldierly bearing in his 
troops ; and I must say, a more sheepish-looking band of warriors 
I never contemplated. : 

“What hast thou done with the maiden, slave?” roars the 
prince, in a voice of sublime hoarseness, 

“IT have removed her from thy sacrilegious grasp, proud noble,” 
returns the noble miller, in a tone so much hoarser than the prince 
that in intellectual force and moral grandeur it is easy to perceive 
he is fromeasurably superior to the peer, who is naturally not a 
little riled at this style of rejoinder, and after » protracted conver- 
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sntion, not-at all Vomepitiemary on either side, the prince prom- 
ises the noble miller a prolonged bread and water dict in one of 
the basement rooms of his castle, and bestowing a terrific scowl 
upon the occupants of the first tier of boxes, he strides off, fol- 
lowed by his tetainers in single file. 

No sooner has the prince departed than Marie’s lover, the nan- 
keen-legged youth, rushes in, with the most intense anguish and a 
pair of false mustaches vividly depicted on his countenance. 

as 0, my friend,” he ejaculates, addressing the noble miller, 
“life is no longer to be endured. _M—Marie’s g—g—go—gone, 
my lonely life’s only b—b—bubble—essing !”’ 

The noble miller hereupon goes into the mill, and returning 
with Marie, the lovers fly at each other as though about to engage 
in a wrestling match, but changing their intention, hug each other 
vehemently ; while the noble miller with an expression of the 
greatest benignity lays the palms of his hands on their respective 
heads and rolls up his eyes in supplication to the gallery. Having 
completed this dumb show, he very considerately takes himself 
off, leaving the lovers to themsclves ; whereupon they perform an 
immense amount of billing and cooing, vowing the while some- 
thing more than eternal constancy, and that they will be one in 
heart and soul until death parts both of them. 

While this pleasing little episode is taking place, a couple of in- 
dividuals with astonishing eyebrows, and an extremely dingy 
appearance generally, creep stealthily from the forest on the O. P. 
side and cautiously approach the lovers. ‘There is no difficulty 
in recognizing these persons as the “ first and sccond murder- 
er.” Indeed, he must be a person of very limited observation 
who cannot detect a murderer at sight—particularly a first mur- 
derer ; for a long and familiar acquaintance with this class of peo- 
ple has convinced me that one peculiarity is common to the whole 
profession. Ido not mean their costume, that of course differs 
from the dress of other artists, and is patent to all eyes; the pecu- 
liarity of which I speak is their manner of locomotion. With 
body bent forward and supported on their toes, they creep forward 
with surprisingly long steps, keeping close as possible to the wall, 
constantly pawing and clutching the while at everything they pass. 
This pawing with the hands led me at first to suppose that mur- 
derers as a class were near-sighted, but upon inquiry I found this 
not to be the case, and why they should do so is to me an un- 
solved enigma, but the fact that they do paw, cannot be disputed. 
I challenge any man to place his hand upon his watch-pockct, and 
declare upon his ‘honor as a gentleman that he ever saw a first 
murderer come upon the stage in any other,way. <A second or 
third murderer indeed, not being so deep in crime, may in rare in- 
stances be seen without this peculiarity, but never a first. To go 
still further, it may also be witnessed in others beside professional 
murderers. No sooner does a gentleman in a tragedy make up 
his mind to slay his wife because he is jealous of her, or poke a 
knife into a friend’s vest pattern for some other reason, than he is 
affected in the same manner—and with outrageously long steps, 
paws his way to the spot where the deed is to be consummated. 
Even with the fair sex it is the same. If the lovely heroine deter- 
mines to destroy her lord and master (as they sometimes do), she 
can by no manner of means reach his bedside with the poisoned 
bowl without pawing and taking steps the length of which would 
look funny enough on Washington Street. Indeed, so impressed 
have I become with this fact, that even in walking the street I am 
constantly on the watch, and upon seeing a man taking longer 
steps than usual, accompanied with anything like the pawing 
motion, I at once say to myself, “that man is a first murderer, 
or a second murderer, or a third,” in proportion as this peculiarity 
is more or less apparent. I shall plead this discovery in mitiga- 
tion of my sentence, if ever I am up before the police court. 

But to return to our lovers. The murderers having pawed their 
way very near to him of the nankeen tights, are about to spring 
upon their victin, when the second mur.lerer stumbles over a large 
brown linen rock on the L. C. In a moment all is confusion ; 
the young lady throws herself into her lover’s arms, thereby en- 
cumbering him greatly, notwithstanding which, he valiantly draws 
a short, stumpy sword like a fire poker, with a basket hilt, and 
calls to the two ruffians to “come on,” in a tone so unutterably 
hoarse that his courage and bravery are at once put beyond all 
cavil. The villains do come on; and a terrific combat ensues. 
The lover is at first more than a match for both—but being en- 
cumbered by the now senseless form of Maric, he begins to give 
way ; fire flashes from the fierce collision of the weapons, and af- 
ter a good half hour spent in up-strokes, down-strokes, thrust- 
ing and sliding about, our lover’s sword is struck from his grasp, 
and the first murderer is in the very act of plunging the steel into 
the left,lobe of the lungs, when the noble miller again appears 
upon the scene. 

“ Hold!” he cries, with an air of majesty and a voice like that 
of the gentleman who supplies me with my monthly basket of 

‘charcoal. At the sight of the noble miller the assassins are struck 
all aback, and dropping the points of their swords, sneak off like 
whipped curs, though what earthly reason they have for so doing 
I cannot comprehend, as the noble miller is completely unarmed, 
and nothing can be easier than to capture the entire party ; but there 
appears to be a magic in his very presence, for the lovers manage 
to get themselves into no end of scrapes through the whole of six 
long acts, yet at the very nick of time, when “death or worse pun- 
ishment” is impending, the noble miller has only to make his 
appearance, lift one hand in—I don’t know what kind of an at- 
titude—and utter the cabalistic words—“ Ba—a—ack, villains!” 
with a strong emphasis on the “’illains” and instantly they are 
delivered. 

But as the play progresses, clouds begin to lower, the lovers 
seem slowly but surely falling into the power of the prince ; even 
the noble miller seems to be losing his influence, until in the last 


act the occurs, and all are into the hall 
of the castle, where, surrounded by the prince and his myrmi- 
dons, escape appears impossible. The lovers, of course, rush into 
each other’s arms. 

“ Tear them asunder !” roars the prince. 

“ Never!” exclaims the noble miller. 

“ Who shall prevent it ?”’ sneers the prince. 

“I!” replies the noble miller, in the largest capitals. “TJ, the 
rightful prince of Saurkraut; 7, who your treacherous dagger 
treacherously wounded, but slew not—J will prevent it!” 

And throwing off his blue frock, he appears in all the glory of 
salmon-colored tights and red calico tunic, with pinchbeck span- 
gles, as became a sovercign prince. 

The wrongful prince is completely flabbergasted, and staggers up 
against a pillar, scowling furiously; while at the same moment 
two boys and an old woman (the tenantry) rush tumultuousty in, 
and give vent to three rousing cheers which can be distinctly heard 
in the gallery. The rightful prince, turning to the lovers, address- 
es the young gentleman as his son, whereupon he (the son) falls 
upon his nankeen knees, from which position the prince raises 
him, addressing him as follow: ; 

“Tt is now twenty years, my beloved son, since I took you, an 
orphan, from the arms of your maternal parent—” 

“And my mother ?” interrupts the youth. 

“ She still lives !” 

The young gentleman claps the palms of his hands together 
and exhibits the whites of his eyes. The rightful prince further 
goes on to state that his brother, envious of his titles and estates, 
had attempted his assassination, and as he had supposed, suceeed- 
ed; but the wound, though severe, was not fatal, and upon recov- 
ery he had in disguise taken and carried on the mill which has fig- 
ured so conspicuously in this history. That he had intended not 
to resume the title of prince, and should not, but for the evil 
doings of his brother ; and that now he surrendered all to his son, 
and placing that young gentleman’s hand in that of Marie, he 
requests them to be happy, which they forthwith agree to do. 

At this juncture, the wrongful prince, overcome with a sense of 
his rascality, fetches himself a dig in the stomach with his dagger, 
and falling backward, pokes his head through the trunk of a tree, 
and dies without any nonsense. At this stage of the proceedings 
the pricst enters in a black cambric bag and barefooted. At the 
sight of him all drop upon one knee, while he spreads out his 
hands as if to warm them, and shows the whites of his eyes to the 
tune of “ Love’s young dream.” 

The audience having evidently suffered intensely from cold all 
the evening, take this opportunity to endeavor, by stamping their 
feet and slapping their hands together, to excite the circulation and 
infuse a litthe warmth into their chilled extremities ; while en- 
gaged in so doing, the curtain descends, and both the play and 
this paper are ended. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TIT F O R T AT. 


BY JOUN THORN BERRY. 


Mr. Grimm and his wife were at tea. They were a young 
couple, and had been but a little while in the life matrimonial. So 
far, they had made a very comfortable copartnership. Mr. Grimm 
came home this evening from his business with an idea that rather 
burdened his mind. While tea was getting ready he sat and pon- 
dered upon it, not quite resolved what to do. But not long after 
beginning to sip the fragrant beverage the fair hands of his wife 
had prepared, he began to come at the shape of his resolution. 

“ Wife,” he broke out, “I’ve been making an investment in a 
lottery speculation. What do you think of it?” 

“ A lottery !”” she exclaimed, in mingled wonder and contempt. 
“You might as well throw your money into the river, as to go 
to buying tickets with it! I wonder men are led away into such 
nonsense. Well—a fool and his money are soon parted, the old 
saying is, you know.” 

“Yes, I remember that, my dear. But now I have bought my 
tickets, I might as well try to hope I’ve got prizes with them, 
hadn’t I!” 

* You'll hope in vain, if you do.” 

“ Well, here are the tickets, at any rate,” and he pulled two lot- 
tery tickets from his pocket, numbered 37 and 18, and held them 
up before her. ‘‘ There they are,” said he, “ now which of them 
will you take ?” 

“ Will J take, a good deal!” said she, sneeringly. 
them both, if you will give them to me.” 

“ No—no; say which you’ll have, my dear, and then let’s just 
wait till the drawing, and sce what we'll get. Why wont you 
gratify me as much as that, now ?” 

“ Why, I wont refuse to gratify you, I’m sure, foolish as your 
plan is. I’ll have 18, I guess, just to help you carry out your non- 
sense, though I know it wont draw anything.” 

“ Eighteen it is then,” and he passed the decorated document 
across the table to his unbelieving partner. 

“« Now don’t lose it,” begged he, as she took it and passed it 
into her pocket. “If you do, you may live to repent of it. There’s 
no knowing anything about it.” 

“T guess there isn’t either. When does the drawing come off, 

“In ten days. guarantee you'll hear from your number, 
though I wont pretend to promise you much luck.” 

In ten days the wheel turned round, and Mr, Grimm obtained the 
regular reports from his venture by due course of mail. He has- 
tened home early that afternoon, and laid a printed circular, with 
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COMPANION. 


a post-mark on its back, in the lap of his wife. 


“There’s what you get for your ticket,” he said ; “ now laugh 
at me for buying lottery tickets, will you ?” 

She looked carefully at it, and found number 18 had drawn a 
prize of seven hundred dollars! 37 had done nothing! 

“ Now laugh about it—hadn’t you better?” again recommend- 
ed he, with wonderful pleasantness, considering he had had the 
luck to draw a blank himself. “But what do you think of it, 
any how?” 

“Tt rather pleases me,” 
sparkling eyes. 

“ Yes,"ut how about your offer to me? You said that you 
knew you wouldn’t draw anything, and was so certain of it thet 
you promised me J showd have all you got! What do you thi: 
of that now?” 

“ Ah, but seven hundred dollars doesn’t grow on every bush,” 
she replied, hastily crowding her evidence of a prize into a pocket. 

“ Then you refuse to give me your ticket back again ?” 

“Certainly I do. What a ninny I should be, to go and throw 
such a little heap of money away !” and she laughed nicely over 
her fortune. ‘ Seven hundred dollars! Mr. Grimm, are what 
married ladies don’t get at all from their husbands very often— 
you know. I think I shall hold on.” 

“‘ But then you believe in lotteries more than you did formerly, 
I conclude ?” he persisted. 

“‘T believe in them when they yield prizes,” 
with a twinkle of triumph in her bright eyes. 

“O, well; but I ought to explain this thing to you a little, I 
suppose.” 

She looked more eagerly in the face of her husband. 

“ The fact is,” said he, “I only wanted to try you, and see if 
you were really as generous as you pretend! Your ticket has 
drawn no prize, nor mine either !” 

“ But here’s the circular report,” she retorted, drawing it forth 
from her pocket again. 

“TI know that ; but it’s easy enough to get that printed, I con- 
clude.” 

His wife looked blank, and said nothing. 

“You said if your ticket did draw anything, I was welcome to 
it. So I got that paper printed, merely to satisfy myself if you 
truly meant what you said—nothing more. The true drawing is 
in my pocket. We got nothing, my dear.” 

The disappointed wife fell off into the sulks, and her husband 
set up one of the loudest, merriest laughs he had had for many a 
day. Nothing further was said by Mrs. Grimm about it. 

Perhaps it was a full month afterwards, when Mr. Grimm took 
a letter from the post office, inscribed in the prettiest female hand 
you ever thought of. He studicd and wondered, when it occurred 
to him to break the seal. The substance of it was as follows : 
he was very kindly warned by some female who must have had a 
deep sympathy with his welfare, of an intimacy that seemed to be 
growing up rather rapidly between his wife and Mr. Gregory, a 
not very distant neighbor of theirs. The idea made his hair 
stand on end. His flesh began to creep and his heart to sicken. 

“Can it be? can it be?” he muttered, as he crumpled the sheet 
in his hand ; but seeing he had not yet possessed himself of the 
whole of the message, he controlled himself long enough to read 
on. The letter further advised him that the writer had accident- 
ally overheard Mrs. Grimm make an engagement to entertain Mr. 
Gregory in her own parlor that very afternoon; and added that he 
might as well find time to drop in upon them himself. By all 
that was good, Mr. Grimm would certainly do it! 

About half-past three o’clock he complied with the suggestion 
of his unknown female friend. Filled with jealousy and over- 
flowing with rage, he went storming through the lower hall of his 
house, and strode like a mad giant up the long flight of stairs. 
He had seen Mr. Gregory go in, and he determined to follow him. 
Bursting open the parlor-door, therefore, he rushed across the 
floor of the spacious room, and made directly for his amazed and 
guilty victim. His eyes were so full of blinding passion that he 
was able to see nothing there but the man whom he pursued, and 
the figure of a female not far off. The latter uttered a very slight 
scream as he came in so like afury. The former seemed to crouch 
and shrink before him. 

“ You villain!” said Mr. Grimm, standing over him with clench- 
ed fists. ‘‘ What are you here for! What is the meaning of 
this? I’ve caught you, have 1? Trying to break up the peace of 
an innocent man’s family !” 

He was in the act of drawing a cowhide from his pocket and 
applying it roundly to the person of his visitor, when the door sud- 
denly opened again, and a very pleasant female voice called out 
tohim: ‘Mr. Grimm! Mr. Grimm !” 

It sounded so natural and so extremely sweet, withal, that he 
stayed his hand to look around. Mrs. Grimm, clad in her very 
best street attire, was coming through the door! 

“ Ah—then you got my letter, I see !” 

“Your letter! your etter, Mrs. Grimm !” said he, his eyes swell- 
ing like lobsters. 

“Why, yes, my dear. [ sent you a letter, you know, request- 
ing the favor of your company at half past three o'clock this after- 
noon. But you’re a little late, I see, and so am I. But no matter. 
Why, you don’t scem to see that Irs. Gregory is here !” 

Mr. Grimm looked carefully at the lady whom he had supposed 
his wife, and sure enough, it was the wife of his neighbor, Mr. 
Gregory! Grimm was used up. 

“Ah—have you been purchasing any more lottery tickets to- 
day ?” asked his wife, in the gaiety of her usual spirits. 

Grimm wheeled like a horse on parade, and drove out of the 
room faster than he came in. His wife was determined to get her 
seven hundred dollars out of him in some way. The reader will 
rather think he owed her a liberal balance. 


said his wife, looking up at him out of 
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the Hudson, but within a mile, the land rises to the 
height of 220 fect, a sufficient clevation to admit of a 
picturesque display. With regard to its architectural 
appearance, it does not present that regularity and 
angularity which characterize so many of our Ameri- 
can cities, nor does it impress a stranger with any very 
striking features. There is enough, however, to stamp 
its origin, many of the old houses, the relics of past 
times, being unmistakable offsprings of the great Bata- 
vian republic. There are, however, many modern 
structures of t elegance and cost, and some of 
these our artist has depicted with at fidelity. 
Bleecker Hall, the first of our series of illustrations, is 
a fine Gothic building, situated upon Broadway, and 
adds much to the appearance of the street. The Reser- 
voir, depicted in our second engraving, is a peculiar 
structure in the Moorish style of architecture, grace- 
fully ornamented by fine trees. It is situated not far 
from the capital. ‘The City Hall and State Hall, re- 
presented in our third engraving, are fine granite build- 
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SCENES IN ALBANY, N. Y. 

The city of Albany, some of the most 
striking points of which we have illustrated 
by original drawings sketched on the spot for 
us by Mr. Kilburn, and inserted on this and 
the next page, is one of the oldest cities in 
the Union. The Dutch established a trad- 
ing port on Castle Island, just below the 
present site of Albany, in 1614. Fort Orange 
was erected where the city now stands, in 
1623. The place was subsequently known 
as Beaver Wyck and Williamstadt. The 
name of Albany was conferred on it in honor 
of the Duke of York and Albany, afterwards 
James II., when it came into possession of 
the English in 1686. The capital of New 
York State, and second in importance only 
to the imperial city of New York, it is advan- 

ly situated for commerce on the west 
bank of the Hudson, at the head of sloop 
navigation, and communicates with Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie and Lake Champlain by 
means of a system of canals. It is also the 
centre of union of a number of very impor- 
tant railroads, which link it with the east and 
west, the north and south. The following 
statistics are from Lippincott’s Gazetteer, a 
late and valuable publication :—“ The value 
of property arriving here by canal in 1852 
was $27,439,180, being an increase over that 
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of the preceding year of $4,982,625. One 
of the most important articles in the com- 
merce of Albany is lumber. The clear pine 
of Michigan and Canada, the oak, cherry 
and poplar of Ohio, the common pine of 
Pennsylvania and New York, meet here, fur- 
nishing one of the largest lumber markets in 
the world. The quantity of lumber received 
in Albany in 1854, amounted to 311,571,- 
151 feet of boards, 24,003 thousand shingles, 
28,909 cubic feet of timber, and 135,805,091 
pounds of staves, the whole valued at 
$6,200,000. There were received here, in 
1852, 1,651,789 barrels of flour, 4,145,970 
pounds of wool, 2,981,938 bushels of corn, 
1,495,714 bushels of wheat, 1,386,678 bush- 
els of barley, unmanufactured tobacco valued 
at $1,303,698, besides other articles of less 
amount. The number of arrivals of river 
craft, in 1854, was 849, tons, 88,216. Al- 
bany contains ten banks. The total assessed 
value of real estate, in 1852, was $15,831,- 
630, and of personal property, $4,078,671. 
Population, in 1810, 9356 ; in 1820, 12,630 ; 
in 1830, 24,238; in 1840, 33,721; in 1850, 
50,763 ; in 1855, about 60,000.” The city 
received its charter in 1686. The general 
view of a from the high from certain 

ints of observation, is hi: icturesque. 
A broad strip of level alluvial, fats borders 
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ings, and occupy a commanding position. 
domes add a fine effect to the distant view of the city. 
The trees planted around them will in time add great- 
ly to the beauty of the locality. The dome of the 
right hand building (the City Hall) is 
when reflecting the sun, produces a dazzlin 
Our fourth engraving is a specimen of the ol 
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ilded, and 
effect. 
Dutch 
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style of domestic architecture, of which but few relics 
are remaining. It stands at the corner of Steuben and 
Chapel Streets, This building, with its quaint gables 
and unique style, presents a strong contrast to the 
modern edifices by which it is surrounded. Onur fifth 
engraving shows us Stanwix Hall, a fine hotel building 
with a dome, near the ferry, and one of the first ob- 
jects which attract the eye of a stranger in entering the 
city. The last picture in our series is the Exchange, 
at the foot of State Street, a commodious and substan- 
tial structure. The post-office is located in this build- 
ing, which also contains an extensive reading-room. 
Among the praiseworthy institutions of Albany, may 
be mentioned the University, incorporated in 1852. 
Its character is peculiar, the design being to farnish 
graduates of American colleges the means of complet- 
ing an education without going ab: Law, medi- 
cine, scientific and practical agriculture, civil engi - 
ing, mechanics, geography, political economy, history, 
chemistry and astronomy are embraced within its de- 
partments. The Dudley Observatory, connected with 
the University, is now in the process of erection. 
The Albany Medical College, founded in 1839, is an 
admirable institution. It has a fine museum and a 
well selected library. The State Normal School was 
established in 1844, is in a flourishing condition, and 
has a fine library. The Albany Academy and the 
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Albany Female Academy enjoy a high repu- 
tation. The free schools of t city, 
a thorough English education is imparted, 
are provided with excellent teachers, and are 
well attended. They have libraries, contain- 
ing “‘not many but good books.” The Al- 
bany Institute, devoted to the diffusion of 
science, has a library of 5000 volumes, and a 
choice and valuable mineralogical cabinet. 
The Young Men’s Association, for mutual 
improvement, sustains a course of lectures 
annually, and has a good-sized and well- 
selected library. The State Library contains 
27,000 volumes. There are also other libra- 
ries which we have not mentioned, and which 
contribute to keep up the high intellectual 
character of the city. In the old State House 
building on State Street, are the rooms of 
the State Agricultural Society, which pos- 
sesses a noble collection of objects of natural 
history and agriculture. The State Natural 
History Society also possesses fine collec- 
tions. Among the benevolent institutions of 
the city, we must not omit mentioning the 
Orphan Asylam, which is liberally endowed ; 
the Emigrant’s Friend Society, and also the 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, which is an- 
der the direction of the Sisters of Charity. 
There are about a dozen newspapers pu 
lished in Albany, and the tone of the press is 
uite elevated. The communication between 
ton and Albany is so easy that there is a 
constant interchange of visits. In fact, thanks 
to the Western Railroad, this fine old city 
lies almost at our doors. In noticing the 
plan of the city, we should have mentioned 
that the principal street is State Street, which 
rans from the Hudson River to the capitol. 
Up to Broadway it is quite narrow, but 
there it broadens to the width of 150 feet, 
and thence continues to its western extremity. 
There are also a number of handsome pu 
lic squares in the city. 


AN ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 

A recent resident in India on the Malabar 
coast, gives the following account of a won- 
derful escape while attempting to ascend a 
high mountain in company witha native. He 
ne :— We had accomplished nearly one 

if the ascent, and saw the immense wilder- 
ness stretching away on every side below us, 
when we were stopped by a of rock, ris- 

perpendicularly, in many places to the 
height of several hundred feet, and ranning 
across the face of the mountain, to the ri 
and left, until the eye lost its curve on either 
side. Seeing no way of ing over, under, 
or through the obstacle, I directed the native 
to follow the ledge a short distance towards 
the left, in order to find an opening, while I 
took the right. I proceeded some distance, 
and found a break in the rock, through which 
I Grate ve might make our way to the top. 
It had been formed apparently vio- 
lent convulsion of nature, which separat- 
ed the rock several feet, and detached large 
fragments from the top ; these had fallen, and 
some of them to the bottom, but many had 
in various places. Trees had grown 
up in this opening, and bushes had sprang 
from every crevice along its sides, filling it 
ak so completely that only an occasional 
impse id be had of the sky the 
wee appeared no wider than one’s hand. 
ile contemplating this singular arrange- 
ment, the native made his appearance ; and 
after attentively considering the opening, said 
that he could make the ascent. At this mo- 
ment, a sudden current of air, burstin 
through the crevice, parted the bushes, 
disclosed to us, a little beyond, a spot where 
the great rock seemed no Jonger entire.. We 
proceeded along the passage, which was 
nearly blocked up by trees and bushes, until 
we reached this point, and were convinced at 
Once that the ascent would not be difficult. 
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The crevice widened here, and it strnck me 
m4 that it longer a rent, 
a natu ing, which grew uall 
wider as it oun Ente into the onal po | 
the sides of which were composed of earth 
and rocks of various dimensions ; some pro- 
iectiog nearly or quite across the fissure. 
side which we proposed to ascend was 
not quite perpendicular at this spot, and its 
broken appearance, and the shrubs growing 
from it, made our success apparently feasible. 
Impelled by curiosity and a desire to know 
more of this singular opening, I determined 
to penetrate farther into it, while my fellow- 
traveller tried the ascent. I p d some 
distance, and noticed that the passage seemed 
to grow no wider ; but the vegetation became 
thinner at every step, and at length ceased 
almost entirely. Here,on looking up, I saw 
that the crevice was closed some fifty feet 
above, and before me was darkness, into 
which I dared not penetrate. While look- 
ing, with a sort of horror, into this dark 
chasm, which seemed to lead directly towards 
the heart of the mountain, I heard a rustli 
sound proceeding from its recess, and sta 
back, appalled at the thoughts of having en- 
tered, perhaps, the very den of the fierce tiger 
or the dread lion. The noise was repeated, 
and turning, I retraced my steps as silently 
and rapidly as possible. I cast my eyes up 
among the rocks to discover my companion, 
but found I had passed the spot where he 
commenced climbing, and as I turned again 
to go back, I saw through the bushes an 
enormous serpent gliding slowly towards me, 
along that part of the passage which I had 
just traversed. He did not seem to be aware 
cf the presence of any foe or victim, but crept 
along with his body half concealed among 
the bushes, and his he close to the ground, 
until, arriving under the native, and proba- 
bly alarmed by some noise the latter made, 


he then reared himself several feet from the 
ground, and beholding the man above him, 
gave a loud and terrible hiss, and quick as 
lightning coiled himself around the nearest 
sight para every mental and physi 
faculty I mse had no life but in the 
horror of gazing upon this frightful monster 
—a hortor which was greatly increased by 
the peril in which it placed my companion. 
He, meanwhile, heard the terrible hissing be- 
low him, and became fully aware of the ex- 
tent of his danger. He had climbed forty 
or fifty feet, perhaps, and was very nearly as 
high as the top of ‘the tree which the serpent 
was ascending in earnest pursuit of him. 
For ten or fi feet above where he now 
stood, the rock was perpendicular, with no 
facilities for climbing ~— its crevices and 
the bushes from them. Up he went, how- 
ever, with incredible agility, until within a 
few feet of a spot where the wall seemed to - 
jut back, forming a sort of shelf; here noth- 
ing appeared within his reach by which he 
might raise himself higher, and for a mo- 
ment he paused. Above him, and quite out 
of his reach, was a decayed root, which did 
not look strong enough to sustain his weight, 
and above that was a strong bush, which, if 
he could but grasp, he could reach the shelf, 
where he would have some chances of de- 
fending himself, and he saw that the top of 
the great ques not far above this, 
though a closer examination would have 
shown him his present position, for the wall 
above the shelf, and on either side, presented 
a smooth, solid front, without a shrub or 
crevice. He had but an instant to consider. 
He heard a quick rustling in the tree below, 
and again that sharp hiss told him his fright- 
energy of desperation ea spring 
up the perpendicular face of the roek. 
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he missed his aim, or the root broke, unless 
he could seize the bush above it, he was lost, 


for he would inevitably fall, and the serpent | 
| one. At this moment a dark shadow fell 


would seize him as soon as within reach. 
The root did break, almost an instant after 
his weight was upon it, but the agile native 
had managed to lay his hand upon the bush, 
and after another powerful effort was on the 
shelf. Seeing it was impossible to climb 
further, he turned, and setting his back firm- 
ly against the rock, drew his knife und fixed 
his eyes on his enemy. I saw the latter 
wind himself around one of the strongest 
limbs, which would bring him near his victim. 
The serpent had ascended the tree so swiftly 
until concealed by its branches, that I had 
No time to fire, but now that he exposed him- 
self, I determined to do so, though the shot 
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| sant flame from his mouth. The man was 


prepared for him—the keen knife glittered 
in his hand—but his situation was a terrible 


upon him. He looked up, and in amaze- 
ment beheld a lion of great size standing on 


| the brink of the opening, some ten feet above 
| him, with his eyes fixed on the other side, 


might endanger the life of the native.— | 


As his head came fairly in view, I fired, 
aiming at his neck. The report of the ritle 
causing him to turn his head towards the tree, 
the serpent twisted himself into a large 
knot on the limb, and I distinctly heard his 
blood drop upon the leaves near my feet. In 
anger, he uncoiled himself and again ad- 
vanced along the branch. My companion 
had left his fowling piece near where I stood, 
and I seized it and fired a second time with- 
out effect. He reached the end of the limb, 
which, though rufining horizontally, was a 
continuance of the main body of the tree, 
and having been broken near the shelf, was 
strong enough to bear his weight and bend 
very little. Here, with his head flattened, 
and his arched and swollen crest glowing 
like fire, he prepared to spring upon his 

rize. The blood streamed from the wound 
in his neck, and flowing down, crimsoned 
the bright scales, and he seemed to be but 
little injured. His burning and dilating 
eyes were intently fixed on the native, and 
his red, forked tongue darted like an inces- 


and _ evidently intending to cross. <A hiss 
from below caught his ear, and dropping his 
head quickly between his legs, he lifted his 
mane, and with a loud roar sprang tiercely 
at the native, who avoided him by shrinking 
closely to the rock, and as he came within 
reach on the shelf, plunged his knife into his 
side. As the lion recovered from his leap 
and turned upon his foe, I saw three coils 
fly from the limb like rings of fire, and in 
an instant one of them was around the shag- 
gy neck of the lordly beast, and the fangs of 
the serpent were fastened just above his 
eyes. He was dragged struggling from the 
shelf, and the serpent retainiag his hold up- 
on the limb, they swung heavily against the 
trunk of the tree. The joints of the snake 
stretched to their utmost tension, and the 
limb bent and cracked with the weight it 
sustained, but he firmly kept hold, and drew 
the cord about the neck of the struggling 
lion as tight as a hangman’s knot. Bat the 
mighty beast was not thus to be overcome. 
With one of his strong paws he grasped the 
snake above his head, and turning seized 
that part in his capacious mouth, crushing 
bone and flesh, and grinding his teeth in fury 
when they met. The cords upon the limb 
relaxed, and they fell heavily to the ground, 
fighting in a heap, and whirling the dry 
leaves in a cloud with their fierce energy. 
When we came in sight of where they had 
fallen, the huge serpent lay dead at the foot 
of the tree, but the victorious lion had disap- 
peared in the jungle.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
SONG. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 

There's beauty in the skies of night, 
When all the stars #0 brightly shine ; 

But, love, there is a lovelier light 
Within those eyes of thine. 

I heed not those cold stars above, 
As on their far-off paths they roll; 

For ah, they do not glow with love. 
They are not lit with soul! 

T look on thee, and one soft glance 

Outshines their brightest radiance. 


Sweet are the notes of bird and bee, 
And sweetly summer-rilis rejoice ; 
But. love, more sweetly sounds to me 

The music of thy voice. 
The bee may hum, the merry bird 
May trill his most melodious tone— 
The magic of thy lightest word 
To them is all unknown: 
There is no voice in field or grove, 
Can wake like thine my soul to love. 


The hawthorn buds are fair to see— 
The virgin rose is queen of flowers ; 
And many a fair bud decks the lea, 
And blooms in secret bowers. 
The rose unto thy cheeks must yield— 
Than hawthorn buds more fair thy brow : 
There is no flower in wood or field 
Is half so fair as thou— 
A flower from some celestial sphere 
To enchant my heart, thou bloomest here. 


It is a joy to hear thee speak, 
To yield me to thy beauty’s spell ; 
I love, but words are all too weak 
Ifow much I love to tell. 
Ah, could { fold thee in my arms, 
And on thy lips imprint a kiss, 
And feel that mioe were all those charms, 
And lose myself in bliss— 
My eyes, my beating heart, would tell 
Ifow much I love thee, and how weil! 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


RIVALS. 


BY T. WILBUR. 


Severat years had passed since Louis XV. had espoused the 
daughter of the King of Poland. Quantum mutatus ab illo! Days 
of grief and of desertion had succeeded days of love and happiness, 
and Madame de Pompadour was preparing to put the climax to 
the sorrows of the unfortunate Marie Leczinska. 

For two months past, Jeanne Poisson, already become, thanks 
to her fine eyes, Madame Lenormand d’Etioles, had been aiming 
at the vacant heritage of the Duchess de Chateauroux, the last 
favorite of the King of France. After having thrown herself, on 
a thousand occasions, in the way of the inconstant Louis XV., ac- 
companicd all his hunts in the most engaging costumes, appeared 
at the grand couvert to have her feet trodden upon beneath the royal 
table by rivals jealous of her beauty, the favorite in expectancy had 
ended by introducing herself at Versailles. 

The king had already begun to notice her and speak to her ; the 
queen saw herself deprived of the short-lived empire which she had 
but just resumed, and the courtiers, impatient to salute the rising 

f this new star, were betting on the period of its advent. 

It was at the grand levee of the queen, the 14th of August, the 
anniversary of her birthday. On this day Louis XV. received 
with Marie Leczinska, and all persons presented at court had an 
entrée to her apartments. M. and Madame d’Etioles were among 
the first there, and Jeanne Poisson, like all the other ladies, kissed 
the hand of the Queen of France. This annoyance was sanctioned 
by etiquette, so that the king alone permitted himself to smile. 
The spectators however noticed the glance of dislike exchanged 
by the two rivals. But their attention was aroused to the highest 
degree, when M. d’Etioles was seen to present a petition to Louis 
XV. By the rapid and interested glance with which the wife 
followed the gesture of the husband, it was felt that some deep 
design was concealed beneath this simple proceeding, and that the 
king was about to declare himself a constant or faithless husband. 
The queen alone, in her simplicity, suspected nothing of this new 
attack, and continued to converse with those around her, while 
everybody was looking at Louis XV. He slowly took the petition 
from the hands of M. d’Etioles, cast an imperceptible glance from 
the latter to his wife, assured himself of the perfect good faith of 
the one and the formal intention of the other, refiected a moment 
whether he would become the accomplice of a scandal, and decided 
to commit the fault without taking the responsibility, returned the 
petition to the petitioner, requesting him to read it. 

After having turned pale with tremor, Jeanne Poisson blushed 
with joy. The general expectation was manifested by an involun- 
tary tremor, and Maric Leczinska herself began to observe what 
was passing. 

M. d’Etioles opened the paper which he had given to the king 
folded, and read in an imperturbable voice a request divided into 

two parts. In the first, he solicited letters of high birth and a 
place of superintendent of the gardens for the young Poisson, 
brother of Madame d’Etioles. In the second, he demanded for 


Madame d’Etioles herself the honorary title of dame du palais to 
the queen. 
Dame du palais to the queen! This was as plain as bold, and 


| interested most, personally, 


no one could mistake it, not even the unsuspicious Marie Leczinsky, 
who hastily placed her hand on her heart. He whom the enigma 
remained then the gnly one who was 
not in the secret of it; and, between the desire of laughing at the 
simplicity of this good M. d’Etioles, and impatience to see the con- 
clusion of an adventure so delicate and so dangerous, every one 
was hesitating, like the king himsclf, when the quecn undertook to 
cut the matter short. 

“M. d’Etioles,” said she solemnly, addressing to Jeanne Pois- 
son a glance of sorrowful indignation, “his majesty is at perfect 
liberty to grant to your brother-in-law the superintendence of the 
royal gardens. As for the title dame du palais, it is I who am ac- 
customed to dispose of it, and unless a superior will for the first 
time controls mine, you have but to request Madame d’Etioles to 
renounce her pretensions !”’ 

Having spoken thus, the queen withdrew, in defiance of the sa- 
cred laws of etiquette, leaving the actors and witnesses of this 
scene equally embarrassed. And it was well that she disappeared 
thus, for her own dignity, since scarcely had the door of her cham- 
ber closed upon her, when this bricf effort of courage terminated 
in a sob of gricf. 

The king made a gesture of vexation which promised no consola- 
tion for his august spouse, and while he created a prompt diversion 
to this incident unexampled at court, Jeanne Poisson withdrew 
proudly, casting upon him an alluring glance. 

“T know now that you love me,” said this glance, which was 
well understood. “Well, I will become your favorite when I am 
appointed dame du palais to the queen.” 

“Will Madame d’Etioles be appointed dame du palais to the 
queen, and will her brother have the superintendence of the gar- 
dens ?”” were querics which passed from mouth to mouth, in the 
saloons of the CKil-de-Bocuf. Louis XV. addressed them to him- 
self, struggling between passion and duty; and the young queen 
also asked them, as she redoubled her attentions to captivate her 
husband. The courtiers comprehended the decisive importance of 
this affair, and the result was awaited by everybody with an im- 
patience impossible to be described. 
destined to be prolonged. 

“ Shall I be victorious or vanquished ?” Madame d’Etioles had 
said on her part. And, as proud towards the king as she had 
heretofore been submissive, she wished in her turn to be courted 
by him, and would not yield a line of her pretensions. Besides 
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| the consequences which she foresaw from this farst triumph, she 


had resolved to revenge herselt on Marie Leczinska, as if it had 
been herself who was offended. 

More than a weck passed away in this suspense without the oc- 
currence of any incident to terminate it. What were the queen 
and Madame d’Etioles doing in this interval! How many tears 
had the former shed? and how many manceuvres of gallantry 
had the second devised? Louis XV. alone could know, and this 
mystery is one which history does not fathom. But, whatever may 
have been the intrigues, the following was the denouement. 


It was one morning after the queen’s breakfast. She was in a 
pavilion of her little apartment, with her private court, awaiting, 
in order to paint them, the flowers which were usually brought 
her. Their arrival was delayed, and the royal artist was becoming 
impatient, when suddenly the door opened, and Madame d’Etioles 
appeared in the pavilion. 

Marie Leczinska started with surprise, so that she dropped her 
palette, and surveyed her rival from head to foot with an air which 
would have made any other woman recoil. But Jeanne Poisson, far 
from being abashed, quietly allowed her to look, seeming by her 
countenance to say to the queen: “ I am more beautiful than you, 
and do not fear the examination of my person.” She was, in fact, 
admirable, and wore a toilet which became her well. Dressed half 
as a court lady and half as a shepherdess of Walteau,her long curls 
fell over her shoulders, her little feet were encased in sandals, and 
she supported on her bare arms a large basket full of flowers. 

“ Madame,” said she to the queen, presenting her smiling gift, 
“T have just learned that your majesty was awaiting these flowers, 
and have taken the liberty of bringing them myself.” 

At the tone which these words were pronounced, a fatal present- 
iment crossed the heart of Marie Leezinska. She nevertheless 
suppressed her emotion, for fear of giving a new advantage to her 
enemy, and seeking a method to mortify her, she looked at her 
fixedly, and replied with bitter irony : 

“If it is to show yourself that you have come, madame, my dig- 
nity pardons you for the sake of my eyes; for you are truly beau- 
tiful to look at. Remain thus,” hastily continued she, prohibiting 
her by a gesture from setting down the basket. “ Since we are in 
my studio, allow us to contemplate you at our leisure as a perfect 
model. These ladies will, doubtless, be obliged to me for the 
pleasure they share with me.” 

A general assent, not less cutting than the words of the queen, 
proved to Madame d’Etioles that she was alone against twenty. 
Becoming animated in the contest, without losing her self-posses- 
sion, she attempted to speak, but was instantly interrupted. 

After having found the weapon which could wound her enemy, 
the timid Marie Leczinska would not lose a single stroke, and her 
courage was blind and desperate, because she felt herself incapable 
of having it twice. Continuing therefore to analyze in detail, as a 
material thing or an object of art, and thus reducing at the same 
time to their common value the gallant caprice of Louis XV., and 
the insolent beauty who stood before her, she continued, in a lofty 
tone, pointing to Madame d’Etioles : 

“* Look, ladies, what magnificent eyes ; how soft are those long 
lashes, and what a perfect arch to the eyebrows ! nothing could be 
more brilliant than those cheeks, and the outlines of the chin are 
unparalleled. And what a form! that delicacy! and that posture 
—what magic grace!” A second time Jeanne Poisson attempted 


a reply, and a second time the queen imposed silence upon her. 
“That basket of flowers on your arm is so delicious!” said she to 
her, alluding to her evident fatigue; “I advise you, madame, to 
suffer yourself to be painted in this costume and attitude. You 
could not imagine any which would be more to your advantage, 
and one would never tire, I assure you, of admiring you in this 
charming state.” 

Notwithstanding her boldness, Madame d’Etioles would have 
lost countenance, had she not been sure of having her revenge in 
rendering sorrow for mortification. She had but a single word to 
say, and she was seeking to find a place for it. But this word 
the queen foresaw, and an invincible terror gave her strength to 
postpone it. Seizing every pretext which presented itself to her 
mind, and inspired by one of her ladies, she interrupted Jeanne 
Poisson for the third time. 

“Ts it true, madame,” asked she, “that you unite to the exterior 
charms which surprise us the precious gift of a voice more delight- 
ful still ?”’ 

“ August appreciators have, indeed, deigned to praise my voice,” 
replied Madame d’Etioles, happy at being at last allowed to speak, 
and dwelling on each syllable in a very significant manner. She 
would have even arrived at her vengeance by a direct road, but the 
queen again interrupted her by entreating her to sing a song. 

“Sing as you are,” said she to her, “that we may enjoy at once 
with our eyes and our ears.” 

Such an invitation, made in the tone of command, was the cli- 
max of humiliation; and, hardened as she was, Madame d’Etioles 
felt her confidence give way, and was on the point of yielding the 
combat. But suddenly an inspiration came to her, one of those 
desperate inspirations which resentment sometimes bestows upon 
women. Seizing, in order to arrive at her object, the very 
mcthod employed to turn her from it, she threw herself prondly 
back, and while holding the basket on her arm, fixed on the august 
brow of the queen a glance piercing as an arrow, gave to her whole 
physiognomy the expression of the most overwhelming joy, and, 
displaying her full voice, which was indeed magnificent, chanted 
in a triumphant tone the celebrated monologue in Armida: 

“ Enfin, ilest en ma puissance!’ (At last, he is in my power!) 

“Enough! enough!” exclaimed Maria Leczinska, struck to the 
heart by this frightful allegory. 

The avenged favorite stopped tremblingly, and looked at the 
pale and mute queen, around whom her women were thronging. 

“ Are you still there, madame?” said Marie Leczinska, when 
she recovered ; “are you still waiting for me to order you to go 
out and cause you to be chastised for having appeared thus before 
me ?” 

“TI deserve no chastisement from your majesty,” replied Madame 
@’Etioles, with feigned submission. “I brought these flowers on 
the part of my brother, M. Poisson de Marigny, superintendent of the 
king’s gardens, and I believe I had a right to present myself here 
in my new quality of dame du palais to the queen. As for the 
rest, I did but obey your majesty, and I ask a thousand pardons 
if I have had the misfortune to be disagreeable to you.” 

“Tt is well,” said the royal victim, dismissing with a sign her 
gratified executioner. And, as soon as Madame d’Etioles had 
passed the door of the pavilion, she fell fainting in the arms of her 
ladies of honor. 

An hour afterwards, the whole court knew that Jeanne Poisson 
was installed as the favorite of Louis XV. M. d’Etioles alone 
was still ignorant of this fact, and learned it only when she laid 
aside his name for that of the Marquise de Pompadour. 

Marie Leczinska endured this new affront in silence, recalling 
tearfully the calm days of Weissembourg, and praying God to 
pardon those who had offended her. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lire or Groroe Wasurveton. By Wasutneton Irvine. In vols., 8vo. 
Il. pp. 518. G. P. Putnam & Co. 


The second volume surpasses the first in interest, and is written with equal 
grace and e - Itis embellished wtih a fine portrait of Washington as 
the young Virginia colonel, and with several plans of battles. The only New 
England agent of this subscription work is Frederick Parker, Cornhill. 


Lasers. By Mrs. C. R. Dorr, New York: 
Mason Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 44 
Fully equal to ‘‘ Farmingdale.”’ which meal with a brilliant success. The epi- 
graph from Sir Thomas More, ‘‘ To love and to labor is the sum of living,” is a 
key to the morale of the story. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 


Lire AND Corresponpence or Lonp Jerrrer. By Lorp Cocxsurn. 2 vols. in 
one, 8vo. 1856. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

The life of a man who filled so large a space in the world’s eye as Lord Jeffrey, 
is an acceptable present to the reading world. The biographer has accom- 

illips, Sampson & 

Lecrunes on Tae Causes AND or Consumption. With 

Dr. Samugt Fireu. New York—published by 


Vol. 


the author. 1866. 


__The author of this work is a successful practitioner, whose 5: ity is the 
. He has studied the laws of life with ardor 
oan at and adopts the recent French theory, that health may 

served to the age of a hundred years. San 
inhalation. It is well wo of serious study. It includes a number of testi- 
monials from relieved in , of which any medical maz might well be proud. 


Jackson anD New Onteans. By ALexanpern WaLker. New York: J.C. Derby. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 411. 


A thrilling subject, handled with ability. It has all the interest of a romance, 
with a true hero for its leading character. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, has published “‘ Douleul 
et Joie,” romance for the piano, by Charlies Voss, Polka,” 
by Ju'ius Erickson, ‘ Far out an The Sena,” by Alice B. Neal, and the 
Bright Side,” by Henry Tiendal 
Tus House py raz 8sa. By Tuomas Bucwayan Reap. 

We have more than once briefly alluded to this poem, pow pincer see yr 
thing more than a passing notice It is a more serious and sustained effort 
than any which its author has yet put forth — the ee of the ‘New 
Pastoral,’’) and fully sustains his claim to rank with the most brilliant of 
American . Hitherto, he has confined hi If to the production of ly 
pieces, exquisite in thought and diction, and glowing v with fapey : = + isa 
sustained narrative of b gi and c in construc- 
tion, in machinery aud in detail. It is fall of mystery and S emstboonents it 
mingles the natural and supernatural in skilful union, and after a of 


nse, Closes with a tat once satisfactory 
imagery and the meas- 


breathless denouemen 

poetical. The is full of and ond 

ure, changing with the phases of tween passionate 

and quiet received the stamp of 
agguchaiien, and, is better f fur, of popular applause. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE PILGRIM BAND. 


BY MRS. BE. DAWES. 


PAPAL 


Hark! methinks the cold December blast 
Doth tell a tale of the mighty past; 

And as it sweeps through the forests dim, 
It echoes still the triamphal hymn, 

That mingled of old with ocean's roar, 
And pealed along the New England shore. 


It tells of a band of hardy braves, 

Who fearlessly crossed the unknown waves, 

And left the homes of their father-land, 

With plenty smiling on every hand, 

That here they might worship with bended knee, 
The God they feared, with a conscience free. 


The th of old Farope felt the shock, 

As burst the glad song from Plymouth roek ; 
And freedom’s banner to the breeze unfurled, 
Thrilled with a strange fear the olden world. 
But dauntless hearts for the cause beat high, 
And hopes were born that would never die. 


Shades of the Pilgrims! ye mighty dead! 
Behold once again the soil we tread ; 
The same ye found, long years ago, 

In fierce December, a land of snow: 

1t bloometh now like a garden fair, 

And all are free who breathe in its air. 


Then let the loud anthem ever rise, 

And pierce each year the December skies, 
Till the chorus vast from Plymouth rock 
Sent forth by sons of the Pilgrim stock, 
Through hill and valley the country o'er, 
Shall echo back from the Pacific shore. 


[‘Written for Ballon’s Pietorial.] 


TOO FAST BY A GOOD DEAL. 


BY ARTHUR STANFIELD. 


Ix a quiet little street, or place, in a respectable brick house, 
still of the original brick color, and in a contented domestic atmos- 
phere, all things duly considered, lived the family of Mr. Bugby. 
That family, for all its remarkable peacefulness, was but trifling 
in comparison with some others, and consisted simply of Mr. 
Bugby’s ownself, Mrs. Bugby, and his young daughter Joanna. 

Until very recently, we should have said, it was a family where | 


nothing but peacefulness abounded. Latterly, however, an in- | 
vader had approached—had fairly stormed the stout domestic for- | 
tress, and was even now making his demand for them to surrender. | 
The name of the common enemy was Love. He came, too, in | 
two different disguises. One of them was represented in the | 
clothes and person of Mr. Madgrab ; the other, in the same parts | 
and properties of Mr. Battles. Two lovers in one cause! Two | 
bows to one fiddle! Verily, the year was a productive one that 
brought two lovers to the dancing heart of young Joanna Bugby! | 

Now, concerning these twe lovers, there seemed to be some 
unhappy little misunderstanding in the family. Both were not 
favorites ; at least, both were favorites, but not of the same indi- | 
vidual. One had got possession of the maiden’s heart; the other 
had only managed to lay in shrewdly with the present governor of | 
the fortress. 

For example, Mr. Madgrab had succeeded in winning the favor 
of the father, and held his solemn promise that he should certainly | 
become the hushand of his little daughter, if anybody did. But 
he was anything but a favorite of either Joanna or her mother. In | 
this matrimonial business, Mrs. Bugby and her daughter “ hunted 
in couples.” They were perfectly united in the matter of senti- 
ment; so that it was only necessary for Mrs. Bugby to know that | 
Joanna disliked Mr. Madgrab ever so little, in order to signalize | 
her own coming down upon him in every way a busy mother’s | 
heart and brain could ingeniously devise. 

Mr. Battles, on the other hand, was the true accepted lover. 
He knew enough about these things to go straight up to the mouth 
of the cannon, rather than to hang around on the outside and try 
the slow and tedious arts of diplomacy; he first made love to 
Joanna, and thought there would be time enough to have a little 
talk with her father on the subject by-and-by. And the girl was 
manifestly both pleased and flattered with the directness and the 
sincerity of his manner. It is not altogether impossible to sup- 
pose (though we cannot pretend to speak “by authority” about 
these things) that if Mr. Madgrab had possessed the ingenuous- 
ness to proceed in the same way, and had furthermore begun the 
experiment only a very little before his more fortunate rival ven- 
tured upon it, he might have come off conqueror on the field on 
which it was not going to be his good luck to win. It is just as 
well to go at the core of these matters in the beginning of it. 
Diplomacy is just as fatal as diffidence. 

Mr. Battles, therefore, being accepted of Joanna, was no less a 
favorite cither, of her indulgent mother ; and, on the other hand, 
he was just as ardently opposed, frowned upon, disliked, and even 
hated, by Mr. Bugby. Whenever he thought of him, his blood 
grew hot; he wondered how such a young man could dare to enter 
within the sacred privacy of his domestic circle, hoping and de- 
signing to break up that circle, too, without first obtaining the 
proper certificate of admission from Aim, signed and countersigned 
in that very bold and blazing fist for which Mr. Bugby was, in all 
business matters, so remarkable. 

It stood, then, somewhat in this way. Joanna’s favorite, and her 
mother’s, too, of course, was not the favorite of her father; and 
Mr. Bugby’s favorite was a man whom Joanna was resolved “ not 


to go anyhow,” and whom, of course again, her dear mother wa: 
resolved not to go either. 

One evening, very lately, Mr. Madgral had made one of his 
usual calls. Mr. Bagby was all attention to him; but as fora 


word, a syllable, or even a look of favor and kindness from cither | 


Mrs. Bugby or her fair daughter, he could no more have got it, 
than he could have walked with his feet upon the ceiling over 
head. The two ladies were distant and demure; they had deter- 
mined to be—and for carrying out a strong determination to its 
last letter, give us atrne blue woman above all things created. 
They said but very little, and then only to answer his few ques- 
tions ; they sat extremely busy over their work, and let Mr. Buzhy 
do the talking by himself. The latter did not relish it one bit. It 
maddened him to see how slightly the authority of his example 
was regarded ; he bit his lips and frowned savagely, and made up 
his mind to put things right again as soon as he had an opportu- 
nity. And that soon came. Mr. Battles rang at the door one 
evening, and the girl let him in. Mr. Bagby looked up from his 
paper, and asked who was that ? 

“It’s Mr. Battles, husband,” answered his wife. 

“How! Mr. Battles!” said he, contemptuously. 
after? I'll go and see myself.” 


“ What is he 


ducting her lover straight to the sofa. Then she had the grace to 
seat herseif plump beside him—a cirenmstance which he improved 
to the extent of a gallant lover’s proper license. 

Things got on swimmingly; they talked in very low whispers, 
and said no doubt some very soft things. Finally Jo gof up to 
go to the window and look out. On her way a sad accident befell 
her. She fell flat over a cricket that unkindly stood in her way, 
and expressed the fright she felt by a short and poorly suppressed 
scream ! 


“ What's that ?” quickly spoke Mr. Bugby to his wife, who had 


| retired at the same time with himself. 


“ What's what?” said she, affecting ignorance. 

“That noise down stairs! By Jupiter, I'll see, if I have to get 
up and go down myse/f!”’ 

Now, whereas Mrs. Bagby well knew from what cause the noise 


| Must have proceeded, Mr. Bugby already mistrasted ; his suxpi- 


And before cither wife or daughter could hare whispered a pro- | 


test or a supplication, even had they dared to utter the fermer be- 
fore his face, he had pushed out into the hall, and confronted the 
visitor face to face. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bugby,” 
of instinctive hesitancy. 

“Good evening,” returned Mr. Bugby, with rapidity. 
yon come to sce me?” 

“No, sir. I'd like to ask, sir, if Joanna’s at home this evening.” 
All this with proper timidity. 

“ Ahem !” said Mr. Bagby, very loudly. 
—and she’ll stay at home !—and there’s where you’d better stay 
yourself, sir! You can't see Joanna, sir, and you might as well 
give up the idea first as last !” 

“Why, mother,” 
him!” Saying which, she started off throngh a side 
disappeared for the evening in her chamber. What heart was ever 
so mortified, so bruised and pricked, as was poor Joanna Bugby’s 
heart on that unfuriunate evening. 

Mr. Battles turned pale at the father’s angry answers to his 
modest inquiry, stammered out some unmeaning expression of his 
disappointment, put his hat farther on his head than was his usual 
habit, and put himself hastily out into the street again. 
air was the best place for a man who felt as he did. 


“Did 


door, and 


The open 
If he had 


| stayed in the house another minute, he must have suffered nothing 


less than a downright collapse of the most lively deseription. 


The balance of the evening was spent by Mr. Bugby and his 
estimable lady alone. Joanna was not there. Mr. Bugby pre- 
tended to read his paper; but he fell into a strange habit of talk- 
ing very rapidly, and very angrily, and in a very monotonous 
tone, too, to Mrs. Bugby, which would have been likely to suggest 
to any observer that he did not get on so extremely fast with the 
news department before his eyes. Now and then he laid the paper 


| down in his lap, and proceeded to address his wife in a strain of 


greater directness, and positiveness, and so forth. 


The result of this evening’s performances was simply to this 
effect—which almost any astute individual could have foreseen, had 
he got but half an eye to his head, and that looking in the wrong 
direction—Mrs. Bugby comforted Joanna by promising to arrange 
matters for her, and the interdicted suitor was henceforth admitted 
to the house by special favor of the mother and her admirable 
management. <A system of signals was forthwith entered upon, 
to the varied meaning of which both parties secretly held the 
explanation and key. 

Mr. Battles henceforth was received at the Bagby mansion ** on 
the sly ;”’ there is no other phrase in literature that will express it 
half so well. If he came, it was only in obedience to an authorized 
summons. When he came, Mr. Bugby was most generally oat, 
or had_ gone to bed—generally the latter; so that the mousing 
lover ordinarily felt safe for a whole skin as long as he stayed. And 
to make assurance just as sure as possible, Joanna made it a point 
never to have a light burning, but received him at the door, and 
conducted him softly up stairs in the dark. 

An evening was duly appointed, as the days skipped along, for 
another interview. Mrs. Bugby had been kind enough to go 
round to Mr. Battles’s place of business that afternoon, and slily 


tell him that “all was quiet,”” which meant that he was expected | 


that same evening, after the usual bediime. So Mrs. Bughy exerted 
herself, from the time she got up from the supper-table, to get her 
lord and master off to bed as early as she could. 
everything like a light was a warning to Mr. Battles that he could 
come over to the door and slip in. 

Of course he was punctual to a minute ; of course he waited for 
no second invitation. The moment he saw the lights go out, he 
came over from his scntry-box across the street, as a matter to be 
expeeted ; the moment he reached the door, too, he put his hand 
on the handle and essayed to go through with all quictness and 
seerecy. 

Being on the lookout for him that evening, it is natural to be- 
lieve that Jo (which her mother often called her for short) was 
all ready at the door for him the moment he came in. She took 
him affectionately by the hand, whispered a soft sort of a “—sh! 
—sh!” and proceeded to lead him quictly up the stairs. He was 
not at all behindhand with such salutations cither, as belong to 
these special occasions; and before she had fairly gained the top 
of the stairs with him, had rifled her cherry lips of all the kisses 
one would think ever grew on them! Into the sitting-room they 
went, Jo shutting the door as softly as she knew how, and con- 


The absence of | 


cions had been excited that way for some weeks. So he got up 
as quick as he could, threw his flannel wrapper around him, struck 
a light in a jiffy, and went off down stairs, his wife following in 
silence and alarm behind him, straight down to the sitting-room 
with his nightcap stuck so queerly on the back of his head, too! 
What an evening figure he cut, with his wife there behind him! 

Jo, who had heard her father coming, clapped her lover into the 


closet as fist as he could be squeezed throngh the door. She had 


| just turned the wooden button, and still stood with her back upon 


said the young man, with a trifle | 


| 


“ Yes, she is at home! | 


gasped Joanna, in the other apartment, “hear | 


it, when in came her futher! Her face was as red as the harvest- 


moon. 
You up!’ exclaimed he. But what’s here, miss? What’s 
in here?” 


The question so frightened her, that she made an open confes- 
sion of her guilt by bracing her back stoutly against the 
Her father took hold of her shoulder to push her aside. 


door. 
Mrs. 
Bugby sprang to her daughter’s relief, secing that the play was 
quite played through, and braced up against the door likewise. 
“Mr. Bagby!” ,imploringly, ‘ Mr. Bugby 
emphasis on the Bug part of his name. 


said she with a strong 

This opposition but served to make him more furious, as it had 
the effect to confirm his suspicions. He crowded in violently be- 
tween both of them, thrust them this side and that, as if they were 
straw bundles, and proceeded to turn the button! 
seream, putting both hands before her eyes. Her mother said 
“Mr. Bugby!” once more, putting a still stronger emphasis on 
the tirst syllable. 

Mr. Bugby deliberately pulled open the closet-door, and thrust 
in the candle. There stood Mr. Battles—no! Mr. Madyrab, look- 
ing as wily as a fox, and illy restraining his laughter at the scene 
which the candle helped illuminate! Mr. Madgrab! 
such a thing heard of / Where did he come from ! 

Mrs. Bugby took away her daughter in a notable huff, leaving 
her husband and his favorite there together. Jo was as mad as a 
March hare about it—and to think of the kisses she had given the 
rascal, too ! 

The way of it was this. Mr. Battles very unexpectedly went 
out of town by the cars, and had no time to notify Mrs. Bughy of 
his changed destination—least of all did he think that anything 
more than a little disappointment would come of it. Mr. Mad- 
grab, however, had learned all about this sly way of Battles, and 
resolved to avail himself of any such advanta 
opportunity offered. He suspected an interview was appointed for 
that evening, from secing Mrs. Bugby go to Battles’s store ; and he 
likewise knew of Battles unexpectedly going out of town. That 
was enough; the rest was in his own hands. 


Jo set upa 


Was ever 


as the present 


But Joanna never woukl have him, let it blow as hard as it 
might. She hated him now, if for nothing but the kisses he had 
got by his mean and false pretences, on the evening when she cer- 
tainly thought she was dispensing them to his rival! 

As for Mr. Bagby, it was said that he actually gained a pound 
of flesh a day, for at least two weeks afterwards. 


No Prerrection.—Naaman was a mighty man, but he was a 
leper. Every man has some dué or other in his character—some- 
thing that blemishes and diminishes him—some alloy in his 
grandeur—some damp to his joy. He may be very happy —very 
good ; yet, in something or other, not so good as he should be, 
nor so happy as he should be. Naaman was as great as the 
world could make him; and yet, as Bishop Hall remarks, the 
basest slave in Syria would not have changed skins with him.— 
Matthew Henry. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular Monthly has 
met with. and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the pro- 
has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the public. 

this admirable work is 4 MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, is admicted by every one, 


| containing. as it does one Aundred pages of reading matter in cach number, 


being more than any of the $3 magazines. and forming two volumes a yea’, of 
six hundred pages each, or (welre Aundred pages of reading matter per annum, 
ONE DOLLAR! 

LLou's Doutag is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
atliainaa piled aud arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor. who has been 1 known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for sixteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MI 

LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. !t is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war. of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either , forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a Jeisure moment or hour apywhere, at home or abroad, each num- 
ber being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages: there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar seet or clique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any father, brother or friend would place in the hands ofa family circle. It is 
in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 

t magazine in the world. 


SCEL- 


Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
eight subscribers and 


ts 
| : 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
oll = at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. . 
‘ M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mase. a 
— 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


STREET IN CAICUTTA. 

We present herewith a view of a street in the famous city of 
Hindostan, the seat of the supreme government of British India. 
The Indian name is Kallee Ghattah, which signifies “the ghaut, 
or landing-place of Kallee, the goddess of Time.” It is situated 
on the cae of the Hoogly, a branch of the Ganges, about one 
hundred miles from the sea. It was founded by Job Charnock, 
the agent of the first English East India Company, incorporated 
by charter of Queen Elizabeth, in 1600. Calcutta is a very inter- 
esting city, and contains a vast population. Some of the build- 
ings are beautiful, and there are many fine gardens within its pre- 
cincts. It is a place of the greatest commercial importance, ex- 
tending its bands of trade with every part of the world. 


STREET SCENE IN CALCUTTA. 
CHARGE OF THE BASHI-BAZOUKS. 

Our engraving represents a body of Bashi-Bazouks rushing in 
full career to the charge. These wild Oriental troops have done 
good service in the Crimea, and have rendered themselves formid- 
able to the enemy in the ficld. Unfortunately, their impatience of 
discipline, and their savage nature, have caused a great deal of 
trouble when not engaged in active duty. The Sultan of Turkey 
has been laboring for years to introduce European discipline into 
his army, employing bor the purpose, some of the finest Guesen 
officers—but, after all, it is but up-hill work. The very quali- 
ties which make the Orientals formidable in fray, render them 
unmanageable in camp. Ferocity and submission to authority are 
rarely associated. It is impossible to combine these wild troopers, 


. 


BAZUUKS, AT A CHARGE 


and to manceuvre them in masses ; hence they are only effective as 
irregular cavalry. Individually, the horsemen that Murad Bey 
commanded in the Battle of the Pyramids, were the first in the 
world ; and their valor, and the _ and strength of their match- 
less steeds, almost warranted the t of their commander, that he 
would “cut up the French like gourds.” But the valor of the 
east was nothing when matched with the perfect discipline of the 
west. Before the steady and sustained fire of the French squares, 
that splendid Oriental cavalry melted away like mists before the 
sunbeams—they were almost wholly annihilated. If it were 
sible to combine the fiery valor of the Bashi-Bazouks with the 
steadiness of English troops, we should then have such a cavalry 
corps as the world never saw. 


| 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Proprietor. 
FRANCOIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


sat improvement Inwood engraving In this country. This charaing paper 
great improvements in w in coun charming paper 
richly deserves the vast Boston Herald. 

it will amuse while it improves the circle. In what way can siz cents 
be so properly invested !— Boston 

It is the onl tp this country which has attained a firm basis, 
and established Its imitators, who have started up and as 
often failed, the necessary capital and enterprise. —Hartford Courant. 

We are at loss which most to admire, the c 
Lou's Pictortat, which is all original, oF ite fine and yy = 
proprietor says it is the cheapest paper in the world, 


The superb engravings ofthe Battle of New Orleans, the Ratry of Gen. Scott 


into pictures, which have 
PrcroriaL, are the best engravings yet produced in America.— Tribune. 
Ba.ov’s Picroriat is entirely origwnal, and its their 

worth twice over—first, the reading matter is worth the d for it, 
and then, how the illustrations can te afforded for the price obs: is a mys- 
tery.— Indianapolis Gaxette. 

Batsovu’s 
together, one year, $4 

FEBRUARY. 


The last month of winter! It is something to have reached that 
halting-place on our annual journey, and amidst the snows and 
ice, and thaws and chilly sunblinks, to remember that we are on 
the verge of spring—of that nominal spring in which our rugged 
New England climate rejoiceth. The month is named from the 
Roman goddess, Febria, or Februa, who is sometimes confounded 
with Juno Lucina. In this month the Romans held a feast in be- 
half of the manes of the deceased, and in this month also, sacrifices 
were performed, and the last honors paid to the dead. The 
Mosaic law prescribed purifications also. The Saxons called this 
month Sprout-Kele, because the kaleworth put forth its herbage at 
this season ; they also called it Sol-monath, or pancake month—sol, 
or soul, signifying food or cakes, which, in this month, were offered 
by the Saxons to the sun. The present winter has been wintry 
enough to satisfy the most inveterate lover of artistic ‘“ keeping.” 
Snow-storm upon snow-storm—Pelion upon Ossa—and the mer- 
cury in the thermometer diving madly below zero with daily de- 
pravity. Yet we have had many a merry and many a profitable 
winter evening, for our hearts have responded to the invitation of 
the poet Read : 


And when the mill-wheel, spiked with ice. s —Y¥ 
Within the neighboring stream : 


Then come, for nights like these have power to wake 
The calm delight no others may impart— 

When round the fire true souls communing make 
A summer in the heart.” 


Epvucation.—Governor Clarke states that during the last year, 
the sum expended for schools in New York State was $3,220,618 
—a very liberal provision. 


> 


Fans.—It is stated that some of the fashionable fans in Paris 
cost $2000 a-piece. How can they raise the wind ? 


4 


SPLINTERS. 


-«+» The superintendent of schools advises that girls and boys 
should attend together. It is a judicious counsel. 
.+++ Bayard Taylor is to spend his honeymoon in Sweden and 
Norway—a variation of the “ grand tour.” 
+«s. The crop of sugar in Texas is about one and a half hogs- 
head to theacre. Short and sweet. 
-+. The Ohio legislature have rejected a bill abolishing capital 
punishment ; they believe in hanging. 
.+.. Mr. Allen’s Victoria Regia lilies have been coveted and 
eulled by Jack Frost, Esq. 
+++» Masury & Silsbee have been taking the heads of custom 
house officers—not by the guillotine, however. 
«++. One Colonel Prosper has “done” a bank at Lynchburg, 
Va., by forged drafts for $7000. 
--.. An avalanche is not a blessing from above, the Post inti- 
mates, and we say ditto. 
+++. The “sunny south” has been luxuriating in a crop of 
icicles and orange-tree-killing frosts. 
+++. Three young ladies of Indiana were recently killed by 
taking a pan of live coals to their bed-room. 
+++» There are two millions and a half of farmers in the United 
States to feed twenty-five millions of folks. 
.++. India-rubber ladders don’t work. You climb all day, and 
don’t rise a foot. 
. A lunatic thought the rising of the sun depended on the 
crowing of the rooster—a slight mistake. 
Toopen a “bank ” requires no great capital—only a snow 
shovel that costs two shillings. 
+++. On the 4th of July the sun is a million and « half miles 
further from us than in March. 
«++» The rings of the planet Saturn are said to be made of 
steam, taking shape from velocity. 
--. Not less than a million pieces of lawn goods will be for 
sale this season. 
. The city of Washington has seen more snow this winter 
than for fifteen years before. 
+++. Four hundred bushels of sweet potatoes can be produced 
to the acre in Texas. This will pay. 
‘+++. Macaulay again assaults Penn in his third volume. Penn’s 
memory is proof against the attack. 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 

We have seen during the past winter, how ornamental trees may 
be, even in their season of repose ; how those slender limbs and 
filaments, gracefully interwoven, by the magic influence of a sin- 
gle frost-night were converted into glories defying the pen and 
pencil to depict, “ glittering in the bright sun with the matchless 
splendor of a diamond mine.” And what grace have the ever- 
green plantations added to our environs, preserving a souvenir of 
summer in the midst of winter, an oasis of green in a wilderness 
of frost, supplying our altars and our hearths with decorations for 
merry Christmas, with verdure and beauty that need no artificial 
warmth for their development. The season is now fast approach- 
ing when these glorious gifts of natare will put on their holiday 
attire,— 

* The sapling pine, the cedar proud 
The vine-propped elm, the aot 
builder oake, sole king of forests all, 
The aspine good for staves, the cypress funerale.”’ 

Let us hope that every man who has an hour’s leisure, and who 
lives without the city limits, will this year set out a tree. It will 
keep his memory green through many generations. There is no 
such faithful biographer as a tree. In one of our counties at least, 
its agricultural society has offered a large premium for the greatest 
number of ornamental trees of the best kind, and in the most 
thrifty condition, planted by the road-side. It is a wise and 
thoughtful provision. A few years since, Mr. Samuel Carpenter, 
of Attleborough, in this State, left a legacy of several hundred 
dollars for planting trees by the road-side. ‘ What future way- 
farer, as he seeks rest and shelter under their welcome shade, will 
not pronounce blessings on this benefactor of his race ?”’ 

Our noble forests are fast disappearing before the fatal axe of 
civilization. The ponderous engines that traverse our valleys in 
every direction, devour acres of woodland daily. It is time that 
strenuous efforts were made to replace the ravages of the axe. No 
country in the world is blessed with a richer or more varied sylva. 
Nor are these forest trees to be valued simply as ornaments or as 
fuel. They contribute largely to the preservation and the enrich- 
ing of the soil. They deepen and improve it by their annual de- 
posit of leaves and branches. Their roots open the ground to the 
influences of the sun, rain and air, and in some localities grasp 
and bind together shallow soils and prevent their waste. “‘ They 
equalize the temperature of the climate; protecting us, our flocks 
and herds, from the violence of the winds and the scorching rays 
of our American sun. They furnish us with building material 
for our dwellings, our shops and stores, our ships and steamers, 
—for our cabinet ware, carriages, wooden ware, fences and agri- 
cultural implements. To say nothing of the cultivation of certain 
varieties of trees for the value of their bark and nuts, the sugar 
maple recommends itself to us as a source of easy and enormous 
profit. It has been stated that a single town in our common- 
wealth has produced in a year 100,000 pounds of sugar from this 
tree.’”’ 

In short, every consideration urges us to set out trees. How 
would the beauty of our lovely bay be enhanced if the islands on 
its surface were now covered, as they once were, with a beautiful 
growth of forest! 
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RIFLE MANUFACTURE, 

The new rifle musket manufactured at the United States armo- 
ries has the length of its barrel reduced from forty-two to forty 
inches, the exterior reduced, and the calibre from 0.69 to 0.58 of 
aninch. The barrel has three decreasing grooves, with a point 
and rear sight brazed on, graduating from one to one thousand 
yards. The weight of the new arm is one quarter of a pound 
lighter than the old model. The lock is changed to a front action 
swivel lock, with the Maynard attachment, which will contain 
sixty primers. The ball is an elongated, hollow, pointed ball, 
weighing four hundred and ninety-seven grains, which is about 
sixty grains heavier than the present round ball. The new model 
rifle requires but sixty grains of powder, which is fifty grains less 
than the present service charge of the smooth-bore musket. 
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Racuet, THE Actress.—One of the most noticeable features 
of this great tragedienne’s manner was the eloquent play of her 
hands. This appears to be traditional on the French stage. The 
celebrated Mademoiselle Clairon, whom Garrick admired so 
much, “employed her hands with graceful variety, so that they 
pleased every moment with some mew and unexpected eloquence.” 
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Tue Curxese.—The Chinese are the most beastly and brutal 
of all human vermin. They lately crucified and cut out the liv- 
ing heart of a poor woman simply because she had given birth to 
arebel. It is time these scoundrels were swept from the face of 
the earth with cannon and sabres. 


A sap Scexe.—A intoxicated woman was lately brought into 
one of our station houses with a child in her arms, a little boy of 
seven staggering drunk at her side. Misery and destitution had 
driven her to drink. 


Rarztroap Fares.—The directors of the Worcester Railroad 
have raised their fare five cents at each station. They consider 
the new fare about fair. 


Harp ror Birps.—Numbers of quail, partridges, and other 


birds, have died in the woods from the recent severity of the | 


winter weather. 


are no fillibusters now-a-days—only 
“ invalids ” seekimg a warmer climate for their health. 


THE PRESS 

Napoleon is reported to have said, in substance, that a free press 
was more formidable than a million of bayonets. He aspired to 
guide this engine himself. Madame de Stael says :—‘ Bonaparte, 
when he had a million of armed men at his command, did not 
attach less importance to the art of guiding the public mind by 
gazettes ; he often himself dictated articles for the newspapers, 
which could be easily recognized by the jerking violence of the 
style. People saw that he could have wished to put blows instead 
of words into what he wrote.” Louis Napoleon has the same 
opinion of the power of the press ; like his uncle, he keeps it closely 
muzzled, and also, like the illustrious founder of his family, dab- 
bles a little in the editorial business. He is not a very bad writer, 
and might earn a fair salary as a sub-editor, if all else failed. 

The perpetuity of his power depends upon the subordination 
and enthralment of the press. If the Hugos, father and son, and 
a few other master-spirits of the age, were permitted to write and 
publish what they pleased in Paris, one month would not elapse 
without a revolution. In England and this country, the press is 
the bulwark of popular liberty. Perhaps the actual power for 
good or for evil, of the London Times, is, or rather was until 
lately, greater than that of the throne itself. Certainly the united 
power of the English press can control the policy of the United 
Kingdom, and yet there are not near so many newspapers, nor so 
large a number of newspaper readers, in England as in this country. 


Greex Tracepy revivep.—Mr. Alexander Dumas has pro- 
duced at the Port Saint Martin, Paris, a tragedy entitled “ Ores- 
tes,” in which he has followed Aischylus step by step. The pro- 
portions of the Greek tragedy have been re-produced in the getting 
up. Agamemnon appears in his car drawn by magnificent horses, 
and the chorus of the people plays a conspicuous part. The dic- 
tion of the play is said to be lofty, melodious and majestic. 


Cotp WEATHER. —The cold at iene has been intense this 


winter. Think of the sentinels freezing in their boxes, though 
relieved every half hour! Soldiering in Russia must be an-ice 
business. 


SHamMEFuLt.—The neglect of some persons to strew ashes on 
their sidewalks when the bricks or stones are covered with ice. 
The ice cannot, under some circumstances, be removed, but the 
ashes are always handy. 
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Metrosze.—This beautiful town, a suburb of Boston, is flour- 
ishing like a green bay tree. Building is going on largely the 
coming spring, and the town is generally very prosperous. 


Goop Ipga.—The farmers in and about Northampton, Mass., 
are fatting their cattle, and getting ready for a public exhibition 
thereabouts. 


RaILRoaDincG.—We are sorry to observe the increase of rail- 
road accidents in all directions. Carelessness prevails extensively. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, George R. Sampson, Esq. to M 
D. Phillips; by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Nathaniel B. Sherman to 
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C. Baker; by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Aaron Hobart, Jr. of North Bridgewater, 
to Miss Ellen H. Thacher.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Charles 
W. Fernald to Miss Clara A. Sawyer.—At Cambridge, Mr. Henry ©. Rand te 
Miss Martha J. Favor.—At Melrose, Mr. Thomas T. 2weetzer to Miss Elizabeth 
Davis.—At Danvers, bv Rev. Dr. Braman, Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, of Roxbury, 
to Miss Louise P. Preston.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Abbott, Mr. Luther Fos- 
ter to Miss Joanna Fisk.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pic ree. Mr. Joseph Wil- 
liams to Miss Mary Ann Leonore —At Newburyport, by R:v. Mr. Pike, Mr. 
Charies E. Marsh, of Amesbury, to Miss Abba F. Mace, of Hampton, N. H.— 
At South Dartmouth, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler. Capt. Jehno C. Almy, Jr. to Miss 

8., daughter of the officiating es New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. 
i Miss Mary M. Bly.—At Douglass, 
by Rev. Mr. Holman, Mr. Joseph T. Wallis to anit M. Thompson. 


DEATHS. 


In this city . Martha Kittredge, 59; Mr. Francis L. Willson Mr. 
Elisha H. Cellier: 6 67; Mrs. Saily, wife of Hon. Joseph Mitchell. 46; 
C. G. Rowin, 20; Mr. Dennison B. Green, 40; Mrs. Abigail, wife of Dr. Joba 


Hilton, 58; Widow M James, 85; Widow Deborah Tenney, 75.—At Charles- 
town, Mrs. Mary Till, ; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Frost, 24; Mr. Richard W. 
Hall, 20.—At Chelsea, Mr. Edwin A. Chard, 25.—At Cambridge, Mrs. Harriet, 
wife of Hon. Willard Phillips.—At Somerville. Mr. William A. Russell, 66.— 
At Brighton, Mr. Horace Haynes, 63.—At Weston. Dea. Thomas Bigelow, 87.— 
At Danvers, Mr. Joseph Griffin, 42.—At Marblehead, Mr. Robert Dodd, 84.— 
At Gloucester, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Gaffney, 45.— At Newburyport, Mr. William 
Brown, 23.—At Duxbury, Mr. George Canning Weston, 23.—At Salisbury 
Mills, Mrs. Eliza Morrill, 45.—At Attleborough, William Riley. Esq., 77.—At 
Wendell, Mr. Timothy Armstrong, a soldier of the —— 96.—At West 
Springfield, Mr. Ezekiel Sibley, 90.—At Edgartown, W. Norton, 
At Worcester, Mrs. Frances M. Homer, 30.—At Cieten. Mrs. Catherine 
Smith, 60.—At Leicester, Miss Suean Kn 
Keith, 86.—At Hadley. Mr. Josiah Kellogg. _—At Bethel, Me.. 
Stearns, 87.—At New York, Mr. Newell J. McClure, of Coneord, N. H., 37 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WINTER. 


~ 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Old winter is not, as his slanderers tell, 
A merciless tyrant at heart ; 

For something of humor within him must dwell, 
And somethiag of fancy and art. 


For where is the artist abiding on earth, 
That ever. from matter so cold, 

Calis palace and tower in a night into birth, 
That glow like the temple of old? 


O’er houses whose owners no gold can amass, 
He turneth to silver the eaves; 

He changes the forests to forests of glass, 
Aud chiseis his diamonds to leaves. 


Then social and gay as the gayest can be, 
The circle at Christmas he joins; 

A jester, a gourmand, a Faistafl for gice. 
Well met with his Hal and his Poins. 


The saint of our childhood all sooty he brings, 
The year in its youth he has reared ; 

And listeus while merry Saint Vaie.tine sings 
Of blessings to lovers endeared. 


While scanty his means, and while wealthy hie will, 
With winter I gaily will share; 

Nor take his cold gifts in the spirit of ill, 
Whose own is but beggarly fare. 


Ile surely can give (who is fated to prowl, 
With ruin besetting his path— 

Still hooted and cawed at by raven and owl), 
Nought better thau such as he hath. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE PRAIRIE SCOUT. 


~ 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


I vert Fort Snelling on the first day of August, and took my 
course to the southwest through the northern part of Iowa, mean- 
iag to strike the Missouri where the great Indian mounds are. I 
followed the Blue Earth River two days, a distance of a hundred 
miles, and after this I traversed a track of uneven bluff. On the 
fourth day I entered ona vast prairic, and had it not been for the 
sun, I should have needed a compass. I had a compass, however, 
having been advised by those who knew, never to travel over these 
regions without one. I had seen prairie land before, but this was 
the first time I had scen one literally boundless to the sight, save by 
the horizon. My course was now south-southwest, and after stop- 
ping afew minutes to gaze upon the strange scenc, I started on. 
My horse was a powerful onc, and he seemed to be a very knowing 
one, too, fur I am sure he stopped twice of his own accord for me 
to consider whether I was right or not. 

By twelve o'clock, noon, 1 was to have reached a camp; but 
noon came, and no camp was in sight. Could I have missed the 
way? I looked at the sun, and was sure I was right. While I 
was thus considering, I noticed a sort of break in the tall grass a 
short distance to my left, and having reached it, I found it to be 
the place where there had been a camp. Of course I understood 
the matter now. The camp I was to have found had broken up, 
and I must guess my way, for I had only been directed to this 
point, having been left to obtain the rest of my information here. 
But I spent not much time in thought. I knew nearly the diree- 
tion of the mounds, and knowing that I must strike the Missouri 
somewhere, I kept on in the same course until my watch told me 
it was four o’clock ; and I was on the point of stopping to let my 
horse rest, when my cye detected a clump of trees a little to my 
right. I knew it must be one of those cases sometimes met with 
in these vast prairies, and at once turned my horse’s head towards 
it. The noble animal knew my intent well, for he pricked up his 
ears and started into a swift gallop. When I reached the oasis, I 
found it to be a small, rocky clevation, containing some seven or 
eight acres, and thickly wooded, and, what was more pleasing 
still, I saw a curl of smoke above the trees. I soon found a beaten 
path, and having gone a few rods, I came to a small log hut, at 
the door of which sat an old man smoking a pipe. He bade me 
welcome in the warmest terms, and asked me to dismount and 
stop with him. He showed me where I could secure my horse, 
and having attended to the comfort of the animal, I entered the 
hut. It was a small concern, not over ten feet square, and was 
formed by four stout poles driven into the ground at the four angles 
of a square, and mecting at the top ; and then the walls were formed 
by logs laid up against these, and secured at the corners, Within 
there were any quantity of buffalo skins, and also a very good sort 
of a fireplace. My host was a tall, powerfully built man, between 
sixty and seventy years of age, with hair as white as snow, and a 
face very strongly marked. I introduced myself, and gave him 
my name and business, and he told me his name was Philip Brock. 

After we had chatted awhile, the old man went at work to get 
some supper. He built a fire, and as soon as there was a sufficient 
quantity of coals, he unrolled a fresh buffalo hide, and having 
taken therefrom a rump of the animal, from which the hide had 
been taken, he cut off some slices and placed them on the coals. 
While thcse were broiling, he got out some bread, salt, etc., from 
an old chest, and I ate a supper, than which I never relished one 
better in my life. 

After this we walked out over the oasis. It was a lovely spot, 
with a spring of pure, sparkling water, and a goodly growth of 
hickory tees, from which Brock gathered nuts. He also had a 
cornfield in a good state of cultivation, but it was small, for the 


owner knew not how soon he might move away. After we had re- | 
turned to the hut, l asked him how long he had been in this section. 

“Ever since I was one and twenty,” he replied; and I thought 
his voice assumed a sad tone as his mind was thus carried back to 
his youthful days. “Icame here from Massachusetts, and ever 
since have lived amid these great solitudes.” 

Some further conversation was hekl, and then I asked him what 
those wig-like looking things were I saw hanging up over his bed. 
There were some four or five and twenty of them hanging there, 
looking like wigs made from hair of horses’ tails. His face grew 
dark with a heavy frown as I asked the question, and his cyes 
burned with a strange fire. 

“Those,” he uttered, in a hoarse whisper, “are scalps! Scalps 
I have torn from Indians’ heads, dead and dying. You see there 
are twenty-five of them.” 

“ And you slew them all ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All at once ?” 

“No, sir. I have been a long while gathering those trophies up.” 

A few moments’ silence ensued, and then ne resumed : 

“Of course you are curious to know more about this, and if 
you have a mind to listen, I have no objections to explaining it. 
I told you I came here when I was one and twenty. I came be- 
cause oae whom I loved as life itself came before me. John Gar- 
land and his wife, and one child, came out to Kentucky, and for 
that child I followed them. Within three years from the time 
that I came, both the father and the mother died, and Martha Gar- 
land was left alone with me. Sho became my wife (the priest of 
St. Edwards united us), and then we sought a home further west. 
We were happy, for we had none to hate, and all to love. We 
had a daughter, whom we called Eliza, but she only remained 
with us a few years. When she had learned to know our loves, 
and when the first bloom of intellect had mantled her brow, and 
lighted up her dark cye, she faded away and died. Another child 
was born to us (another girl), who remained with us a few years, 
and then she, too, died. At length we were blessed with a son. 
He grew up healthy and strong, and he took the place of all we 
had loved and lost. We called him Philip, and when he was only 
four years old, he could rest my rifle over his father’s shoulder, 
and hit a tree at ten rods. When he was five years old, a party of 
Crow Indians came along and camped near our cabin. I gave 
them powder and shot, but I would give them norum. At night 
they seized me while I slept, and bound me hand and foot, and 
then they took my wife—and—and child, and carried them away.” 

The old man stopped and wiped a tear from his eye, and then, 
while his voice d a deeper tone, he added : 

“QO, I cannot tell the agony of that moment—of that hour! I 
strained with all my power; I called upon God to help me; and, 
you will not wonder, I cursed the power which held me! The red 
demons laughed and howled at me as they searched my cot for 
rum. They found some in a jug; some which I only kept for 
times of need—for I never poured the fire down my throat—they 
found this, and having drank it all up, they threw the jug at me, 
and then started off. My wife held out her arms to me, and said : 
‘Help me, my Philip!’ And my little boy held out his hands, 
and cried : ‘Papa! papa!’ ” 

Here the old scout bowed his head and wept aloud. 

“O,” he murmured, in choking accents, “who can tell such 
agony as that with a whole heart! I heard the last shriek of my 
wife, the last cry of my boy, and then I fainted. When I came to 
myself, I was still by the tree, hanging forwards with my whole 
weight upon my bound hands ; and just as I was fairly regaining 
my consciousness, I fell forward upon my face. The knot in the 
leathern thong had gradually loosened and given way. As soon 
as I could collect my energies, I started off in pursuit of the sava- 
ges. 1 followed their trail as far as the Missouri, and there I logt 
it; and I never saw my wife and child again. But I swore a 
deadly vengeance against the Crows. I swore that not one of 
them should cross my path and live—and I have kept my oath. 
That was thirteen years ago. Since then I have had no settled 
home. I have lived here longer than I ever lived in any one place 
before since that fatal hour. Most of the time I have been em- 
ployed by government against the Indians. I know every crook 
and turn of their haunts about here, and I have served as a scout 
for the fort. These scalps are all Crows ; but these do not tell the 
number I have slain, for many a Crow has fallen by my rifle 
whose scalp I could not get.” 

As soon as the old man became composed, he gave me some 
account of his adventures while out scouting among the Indians ; 
and he continued his account until we were startled by the sound 
of pattering rain upon the roof. We went to the door and found 
that the hcavens were black as ink, and the rain falling fast. My 
horse was put under the little shed, with Brock’s cow, and then we 
returned to the hut. It was now after ten o’clock, and we pre- 
pared to retire. The old man spread out his buffalo robes, and I 
had laid down, when there came a rap upon the door. He went 
and opened it, and I] heard him talking with some one without. 
Soon he came to me, and caught me by the arm. 

“ Friend,” he uttered, in a quick, husky voice, “you must get 
up; there are two Crows at the door! I cannot let them in, nor 
will I drive them away in such a storm as this. One of them is a 
woman, Let them in, if you will.” 

* But you will not kill them here?” I said, fearing that his en- 
mity might overpower him. 

“No, no. Philip Brock is not a coward ! 


Go let them in.” 


So I arose and went to the door, and there I found two Indians. 
I could not have told whether they were Crows, Pawnees, Black- 
foots, or what; but I told them tocome in. ‘they followed me 
into the hut, and as soon as they had removed their outer garments, 
I pulled a bench up to the fire for them, for there was yet some fire. 


upon the hearth. One of them was a woman, as the scout had 
said, and the other was a tall, stout man, whose face was painted 
in many colors; they warmed themselves awhile, aud then asked 
fur a place in which to lic. I showed them some spare robes, and 
soon afterwards they were apparently asleep. 


Once more I went to my own place of rest, and as I lay down, 
I noticed that Brock had got his pistols, but I made no remark. 
I went to sleep without fear, and I think I must have slept some 
hours, when a movement of my companion awoke me, and on 
opening my eyes, 1 found him sitting up. He had his pistols in 
his hands, and was gazing towards the place where the Crows lay. 

“ What is it?’ I asked. 

“—sh!” he returned, in a whisper, “do you think I am blind ? 
Suppose these catamounts come here to slay me ?—tu revenge the 
death of so many of their tribe?” 

“ Nonsense, Philip Brock,” I replied. ‘ Do you suppose—” 

“sh! See—they move now. Ha! See that head come up!” 

One of the redskins did raise a head as he thus spoke. The 
storm had passed over, and the moon was shining full and bright 
without, so we could see the motion of the dark sleepers. But 
soon all was siill again, and once more I lay back. Again I 
awoke, and it was hardly yet daylight. ‘The scout was still awake, 
and | told him if he would sleep now, I would watch. 

“ Very well,” he replied. “It is near morning, and if you havo 
a mind to remain awake, I will catch a nap.” 

I told him I would, and he accordingly lay back, and was soon 
asleep. 1 had no idea of such a thing, but yet a drowsy spell 
came over me, and I closed my eyes. 1 remembered afterwards 
how the feeling came, and how I gradually gave way to it. When 
1 awoke, the daylight was struggling faintly through the small 
window, and | was sure some movement had aroused me. I cast 
my eyes towards my companion, and a low, quick cry escaped my 
lips, as I saw one of the Indians kneeling directly by his side. 
My cry awoke the old man, and he started up. 

‘Ho! my pistol!” he cried, grasping the intruder by the throat, 
and reaching his hand towards me. ‘Shoot the demon!” he 
gasped. 

At this, the second Indian sprang to his fect, and leaped towards 
the spot where we lay, and just as I had cocked one of the pistols, 
the woman (for the woman it was who knelt by the scout’s side) 
spoke : 

“ Philip!” she said, in a choking, gushing tone, “Philip! Ah, 
art thou not my Philip ?” 

With a cry like a startled bird, Philip Brock started to his feet, 
and with the grasp of a giant he raised the woman up. 

“ Speak again !”’ he gasped. 

And again she spoke, and again she pronounced that same name. 

“Once—once more! QO, speak once more !” 

“Philip!” And as she spoke thus, she threw her arms about 
the old man’s neck and burst into tears. 

“Martha! Martha!’ was all the old scout spoke. He knew 
now whom he held to his bosom. I carefully eased the hammer 
of the pistols down, and then arose to my feet. The other seem- 
ing Indian I could now sce plainly. He was a youth, and now 
that the paint had been wiped from his face, he looked noble and 
handsome. With a tearful eye and trembling limbs he gazed on 
the scene before him, and I could see the stout cords in his neck 
work with the deep emotion that moved his soul. 

“O, my husband, see! here is our Philip!—our son! Come, 
my noble boy, it is your father.” . 

Perhaps my readers can imagine the scene that followed. As 
for me, I could not see plainly through my tears, and my emotions 
were too strangely overpowering to enable me to distinguish much 
that was sobbed forth by the re-united ones. . 

But by-and-by, when the sun was well up, and the birds had 
opened their matin songs, the happy trio were able to converse 
freely. I had meant to leave that morning, but I could not resist 
the urgent request held out to me to tarry. I heard the whole 
ef the wife’s story—how she was carried off, away up towards the 
head waters of the Yellowstone ; how she had been enslaved there, 


and how her son had been taken from her and brought up by a 
Crow chieftain. At length they came together once more—the 
mother and son—and then they commenced to lay plans for escape. 
A year passed away after this, and at the end of that time the way 
was opened. The youch—now a powerful man—gathered together 
such provision as he could find, and when the warriors set out 
upon an expedition against the Flatheads, he deserted from the 
party on the second night out, and made his way back to the Crow 
village. There he secured his mother, and having slain five old 
warriors who opposed him, he set out. At the landing he de- 
stroyed all the canoes but one, and that he took, and for seven 
days,.during which they had been on the trail, they had only slept 
fourteen hours. When they stopped at the scout’s cot to gain 
shelter from the drenching rain, they little dreamed who lived 
there ; and it was my pronouncing the old man’s name when I first 
woke up during the night, that startled the woman’s thoughts with 
a flash of the truth. 

Before noon the wife and son succeeded in removing most of the 
stain from their skins, and I could now see much of the old man’s 
looks in the stout youth. And it did me good tosee Philip Brock 
gaze upon his son; such a mixture of noble pride and holy love, I 
never before saw. I remained with them until the next morning, 
and when I was prepared to leave, the old scout assured me that I 
shou!d not find him there on my return. 

“For,” said he, ‘1 have no wish for vengeance ; and since those 
I love are mine once more, we will go where there is a little more 
of civilization and comfort.” 

I set out amid many wishes for my welfare and safety, and sev- 
eral times after I had gone did I look back upon that humble cot, 
and think of the wondrous joy that was reigning there. 


— 
— 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have made 
a donation of $400 to the Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Library Asso- 
ciation of this city. —— By a late steamer from Europe, Mr. Heild, 
now attached to the Walnut Strect Theatre, in Philadelphia, re- 
ceived from the writers of the Signet in Edinburgh the announce- 
ment that he is entitled to about $22,000. The Edinburgh Dra- 
matic Fund having been dissolved, the asscts have been divided 
among the surviving subscribers, and the above sum is the share 
of Mr. Heild.—— The forthcoming statistics of Massachusetts 
will show that the Shoe and Leather Manufactures of the State 
amount to the astonishing sum of $55,000,000._—— The Chinese 
in California are disinterring and collecting their dead along the 
river near Downieville, to ship them back to the Flowery 
Land. —— Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. accomplished recent- 
ly a feat in publishing worthy of note. In seven days, the whole 
of the two volumes of Macaulay’s History of England were com- 
posed, stereotyped, printed, bound, and in the market. —— The 
carrying of sand to supply the masons in Boston, is quite a busi- 
ness at the mouth of the Merrimac River.—— A correspondent 
at Havana says that “several young gentlemen have been ordered 
to residence in Spain, for the utterance of idle words from idle 
brains ; and it is hoped by their families that they may learn dis- 
cretion before their return, which is probable, if it is possi- 
ble.”’——— The City Council of Cleveland have passed an ordi- 
nance fixing the rates of license for theatrical exhibitions at $10 
per night, $200 per month, or $1000 per year. —— Thackeray 
called the new City Hall in Springfield the finest room he had 
seen in this country, and he knew of but one superior to it in Eng- 
land. —— A lad named West, residing in Swanzey, Mass., picked 
up a piece of cigar on the road, and put it in a pipe and smoked 
it; in consequence of which he was taken suddenly ill, and died 
in a few hours. Several steamers and twenty sailing vessels 
were locked into Baltimore harbor by the ice, lately, an event of 
a generation. —— The cultivation of the osier, or basket willow, is 
engaging the attention of farmers. George S. Colby, of Jones- 
ville, Vt., has gone into the business somewhat largely, and finds 
it a paying crop. He has invented a machine for peeling the slips, 
which saves much time and labor. Peeled willow now commands 
$150 per ton. Mr. Fink, a German by birth, has lately died in 
New Orleans, leaving the bulk of his fortune, estimated at half a 
million dollars, to found an asylum for destitute Protestant wid- 
ows. —— Fifteen tons of bronze had to be melted, in the casting 
of the colossal horse for the monument of Washington, designed 
by Mr. Crawford. Rev. P. J. Vanpelt, of New York, who 
was the spiritual adviser of Aaron Burr ‘previous to his death, 
says, in refutation of the charge of Atheism, often preferred against 
Mr. Burr, that “he was not an Atheist nor a Deist.”—— The 
ladies of Haverhill propose to raise a monument to the memory of 
Hannah Dustin, for her heroic achievement in the Indian war of 
1698. — A young man, named Harry Gray, who is now en- 
gaged as watchman at the Kentucky Locomotive Works, has 
recently had left him, conditionally, by a deceased uncle in Eng- 
land, $200,000. The condition is that he shall not be indebted to 
the amount of $500 when he is thirty years old. Edward 
Norton the burglar tried at Trenton, recently, was convicted on 
thirteen indictments, which, if sentenced to the full extent of the 
law, would cover one hundred and thirty years in the State 
prison. —— Douglas Jerrold has a son in New York, who has 
emigrated with the intention of connecting himself with the Ameri- 
can newspaper press. —— Milton, Hobbes, Dr. Parr, Rev. Robert 
Hall, Burns, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Campbell, Moore 
and Bloomfield were addicted to the use of tobacco. The late 
Samuel Rogers entertained the warmest friendship for Washing- 
ton Irving, and he pronounced William C. Bryant the greatest of 
living poets. Of American literature generally, he had a high 

opinion, and watched its development with intense interest. 


Dickens on America.—Dickens has at length outgrown his 
unworthy prejudices against this country, if one may judge from 
this passage in his latest Christmas story :—“ Neverthcless, again 
I drank my cobler, julep, sling, or cocktail, in all good will to my 
friend the general and my friends the majors, colonels and civil- 
ians—all ; full well knowing that whatever little motes my beamy 
eyes may have descried in theirs, they belong to a kind, generous, 
large-hearted and great people.” 


> 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION IN Paris.—A universal exhibi- 
tion of breeding cattle, implements, and French and foreign agri- 
cultural products, will open in Paris on the 23d of May next, and 
continue open until the 7th of June, to be re-openel on the 22d of 
May, 1857, and close on the 6th of June following. Premiums 
and gold and silver medals will be distributed for all the cattle, 
tools and products adjudged to deserve them. 


City Feep.—During the past thirteen years, the Albany and 
Troy Railroad has transported to Boston not less than siz millions 
two hundred and sixty-two thousand two hundred and thirteen barrels 
of flour. The largest amount transported in any one year was 
702,500 barrels in 1847. 


Boston Puysician FoR THE Crimea.—A letter from Wash- 
ington says Dr. C. W. Moore, Jr., of Boston, has been offered 
the appointment of surgeon in the Russian army, at a salary of 
$3000 per annum, and a liberal outfit. 


> 


Reeutarity.—The chills and fever exist to such an extent at 
a certain village in Michigan, that it is said the church bell is rung 
every day at twelve o’clock to notify the inhabitants that it is time 
to take their quinine. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The deaths in Chicago last year, were 1970; during the pre- 
vious year there were 3829. 

Manuel Echireria, tried at New York for fitting out a slaver, 
has been found not guilty. 

Christmas day was the coldest ever known in Texas. 
damage was done to the fruit trees by the ice. 


Shanghai chickens are of some use, after all. Kirkland, of 
Greenbush, keeps them in his orchard to frighten away the hogs. 

Mrs. McVine, thinking it one of woman’s rights to be a horse- 
thief, stole a horse, cutter and harness and ran away from Buffalo. 


There is a large party “on the other side of Hoosac Moun- 
tain,” waiting to see the great boring machine come through. 

The Vicksburg and Texas Railroad, now in progress, does not 
vary three miles from an air line throughout the entire length, 
which is 190 miles. 

During the present year there have died in the United States, 
71 soldiers of the revolutionary war, and 43 persons who were 
over 100 years of age. 

M. L. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has a hog whose live 
weight is 1200 pounds. He measures nine feet from the end of 
the snout to the root of his tail. 

A machine, modelled after the Hoosac tunnel apparatus, is 
about to be applied to tunnelling the mines of California. A Mr. 
Steen has the patent right to the invention. 

Rev. John Pierpont, within two years past, has travelled 25,000 
miles, and averaged five nights a week lecturing. Mr. Pierpont is 
now upwards of 70 years of age. 

The Chicago Democrat says a Kentuckian went to the post- 
office in that city recently, where he had a box. Seeing a letter 
in it he broke the glass and took it out. 

The Toronto Colonist is urging the construction of the Geor- 
gian Canal. This would make a water communication between 
Lakes Huron and Ontario, and the St. Lawrence. 

The Lutheran Almanac for 1856 gives the following estimate, 
based upon accurate synodical statistics: 1000 ministers, 1000 
congregations, and 225,000 communicants. 

At the last session of the legislature of Missouri, a law was 
passed, incorporating a company to establish a line of stages from 
the western part of that State to San Francisco. 

The Galena and Chicago Railroad has a surplus of three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand, two hundred and thirty-five dollars, in 
addition to the 22 per cent. dividend for the past fiscal year. 


Great 


To enjoy to-day, stop worrying about to-morrow. Next week 
will be just as capable of taking care of itself as this one; and 
why should it not? It will have seven days more experience. 

The biographical sketch of the poet Rogers, in the London 
Times, was written some tive years since, in anticipation of his 
death then expected. His biographer has been three years in the 
grave. 

The price of molasses has advanced nearly a hundred per cent. 
within two years—the result, in part at least, of the immense 
quantities of New England rum manufactured for the armies in 

e Crimea. 


The loss to the Hudson River Railroad by the last accident is 
said to be $40,000. The loss by the previous accident is said to 
have been $40,000, besides what wiil have to be paid for the lives 
and limbs of the passengers. 

Rev. Dr. Adams, in his “ South-Side View of Slavery,” says 
it may not be generally known that the colored congregations of 
the South assume to themselves collegiate powers, and confer hon- 
orary titles upon their favorite preachers. 

Rev. Daniel Miller, presiding elder of the Methodist church for 
the Hartford (Ct.) district, fell out of his wagon at Burlington, 
recently, and broke his neck—producing instant death. He was 
much esteemed as a preacher and a man. 


In 1851, there were in Egypt but three missionaries; there are 
now nine—established chiefly in Cairo and Alexandria. They are 
under no restraint ; but can speak freely on the Christian religion 
to Jew or Mohammedan, without risk or insult. 

Rachel left Havana for Southampton in the British steamer. 
M’ile Sarah Felix will remain permanently on this side of the At- 
lantic and returns to New York to attempt—so we are informed 
—the experiment of a French theatre. 

Three hundred and twenty-five of the small population of Row- 
ley, Mass., are in the boot and _ shoe busi ’ facturing two 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth annually. ‘There are 8500 apple 
trees cultivated for their fruit in the same town. 


Benj. Spencer, a butcher, in attempting, a short time since, to 
hang a piece of meat on a hook in his stall at the Columbus 
(Ohio) market, made a mistake, and hang himself by the hand, 
instead of the meat. ‘The hook passed clear through, coming out 
at the back of his hand. 

An edition of 115,000 copies of the New Testament has just 
been completed in China, and preparations are being made at all 
the ports for carrying on a system of colporterage for the Bible 
on an extensive scale. The mission chapels throughout the coun- 
try are said to be crowded daily. 

Capt. Frederick H. Hibbard, the oldest London packet master 
sailing from New York, died lately. He had been in the employ 
of Grinnell, Minturn & Co., some thirty-five years, and had ainass- 
ed a handsome fortune. About two years since, he bequeathed 
$20,000 to the Brooklyn Hospital. 


There are, in Belginm, 6000 of the order of nuns called “ Be- 
guines.” They all dress in black, with long white veils, and at 
the hour of vespers they enter the church together, remaining cov- 
ered during the service, but laying aside their veils on leaving the 
church to return to the cottages in which they live. 

‘The Yarmouth Register says hundreds of bushels of eels, “ froz- 
en stiff as pokers,” have been driven ashore and raked up on the 
beach, and after being packed in barrels, shipped for the city mar- 
kets. They sell readily in New York at from ten to twelve cents 
per pound. 

The managers of the American Bible Society have issued a 
cireular, cautioning the public against the patronage of private 
versions of the Bible in different languages, for which subscrip- 
tions are occasionally solicited, both because these versions are 
usually defective, and because there are already good versions in 
circulation. 

In the Puritan churches of Massachusetts, in the olden time, 
the boys were — the i 
man was @ to m sleeping, by means of a 
short, stick, end a the other a 
fox-tail, with which he would stroke the women’s faces who were 
asleep, and with the other would knock unruly men and dogs. 


Foreign Items. 


The fall of Kars had rendered Omar Pasha very unpopular at 
Constantinople. 

The Russians continue to receive large reinforcements, and it is 
thought that before spring there will be some desperate attacks 
upon the allies. 

The London Critic intimates that Dr. Lyon Playfair composes 
Prince Albert’s speeches, and always sees that the reporters are 
well provided with verbatim copies. 

Among the latest Parisian novelties in dress, is an article called 
a Caspiato, or folding-bonnet, which we are told will go into a 
box measuring two inches. 

The Marqui: de Turgot, French minister at Madrid, has ap- 

led to the law tribunals relative to an article inserted in that 
journal, insulting to the Princess Eugenie. 

The Spanish government has got wind of a plot to carry off the 
young Princess of Asturias, and in consequence she never goes 
abroad without an escort of 40 or 50 dragoons. _ 

The flour of chestnuts and acorns has just been used with great 
success in the manufacture of paper in place of potato flour, by the 
director of the large paper mills at Liege, Belgium. 

The manufacture of perfumery is a very important branch of 
chemistry, in Europe and Asia. British India and Europe con- 
sume, annually, at the very lowest estimate, one hundred and fifty 
thousand galions of perfumed spirits, under various titles. 

Communications from Constantinople say that the unfortunate 
Lady Ellenborongh, whose romantic adventures are familiar to 
the public, was assassinated in Arabia by “the harem of an Arab 
sheik.” ‘The decd is supposed to have been committed at the 
suggestion of some women who were jealous of her ladyship. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Language is a part of a man’s character.—Landor. 

.-+. Compliments are only lies in court clothes.— Sterling. 

.++. There is a foolish corner even in the brain of the sage.— 
Aristotle. 

«++. O liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name.— 
Madame Loland. 

‘The wider the base of life, the higher may we hope to raise 

the summit.— Sterling. 

..-. Action is happiness here, and without action there can be 
no heaven.— Voss. 

-++- Ennui is the desire of activity without the fit means of 
gratifying the desire.—Bancroft. 

++. A great poct is more powerful than Sesostris, and a wicked 
one more formidable than Phalaris.—Landor. 

..+» Life is like wine; he who would drink it pure, must not 
drain it to the dregs. —Sir Win. Temple. 

+++. That which moveth the heart most is the best poetry ; it 
comes nearest unto God, the source of all power.—Landor. 

... One man is the carrier of one kind of excellence, another 
of another. Achilles wins the victory, and Homer immortalizcs it : 
we bestow the laurel crown on both.—G. HH. Lewes. 

-++. CEser taught me that the ideal of beauty is simplicity and 
— and thence it follows that no youth can be a master.— 
roethe. 


_s+s+_ The fathers of poets are seldom gratified with the progress 
visible in their sons. Only your perfectly stupid young gentlemen 
uniformly delight their parents.—(. H. Lewes. 


Joker's Budget. 


The cheapest pages ol tg can make is into the realms of fancy. 
No return ticket is required. 


Why is a man’s brewery like the well of the Israelites? Ans. 
Because He-brews drink there. 

Pulpernickel says a woman’s heart is the “‘ most sweetest ” thing 
in the world ; in fact, a perfect honey comb—full of sells. Bee ware. 

The Albany Knickerbocker says “the editor of the Reporter 
shifts about so that we begin to fear he was weaned on weather- 
cocks.” 

A fellow “out West,” on being asked what made him bald, 
replied that “the girls had pulled his hair out pulling him into 
their windows.” 

Among the articles enumerated in the report of the secretary of 
the treasury, which we do not import but manufacture for our- 
selves, are “ vices of all descriptions.” 


The last case of indolence is related in one of our exchanges ; it 
is that of a man named John Hole, who was so lazy, that in writ- 
ing his name, he simply used the letter J., and then punched a hole 
through the paper ! 

An imaginative Irishman gives utterance to this lamentation : 
“T returned to the halls of my fathers by night, and I found them 
in ruins! I cried aloud, “ My fathers, where are they ?” and echo 
responded, “Is that you, Patrick M’Clathery ?” 

“ Bosom adjusters ”—thig is the name of a new article exten- 
sively advertised by our dry goods men. They are, doubtless, 
very ingeniously contrived, but we doubt their utility. In the 
opinion of Dobbs, the only *‘ bosom adjuster” worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration is “an honest conscience.” The question 
now is—is Dobbs right? 


- 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
Polite literature, wit and humor, prose end poetic gems, and origina! tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strietly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of THz MAMMOTU 
81zx, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are ly engaged. and every departmert is unucr 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of *‘ Batou’s PicroriaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers ct the last rate, shall receive the 
“One copy of rs Fis 
One copy of Tus Fiac or ovz Unton, and one copy of Prcrorzit, 
perannum. Publisied every Saruapay, b M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Sts., Bouton, Mass. 
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| 
1 subscriber, one year... 
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THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS. 


exhibited more versatility—few versatile men have 
done so many things so well. He was the third son 
of Thomas Rogers, ~~ * of Stoke Newington, Mid- 
diesex, and was born July 30, 1763. He was con- 
sequently in his ninety-third year at the time of his 
decease. His father was an eminent banker of 
London, and Samuel Rogers became a member of 
the same banking house, and continued a partner 
till the day of his death. Ro; first as 
& poet in 1786, when he publis' an Ode to Su- 
perstition.” There was then a dearth of poets, and 
the time was favorable for a debutant. In 1792, he WSS 
gave to the world the “Pleasures of Memory,” a SS 
poem in two parts, in English heroic measure, re- 
markable for great elegance and purity of language, 
and correctness of thought. It is inferior to 

“ Pleasures of ination,” which preceded, and 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” which followed, but still 
the elegance of its versification and the tenderness 
and ity of its sentiments will ever preserve it 
from oblivion. In 1798, he published his ‘‘ Epistle 
to a Friend,”’ desi to illustrate the virtue of true 
taste. By some, this work has been considered as 
his master-piece. In November, 1811, Rogers and 


Byron became uainted, and formed an intimate 

friendship. About this time, his poem called “ Co- 

lumbus,” made its appearance, but neither engaged a 
nor pleased the critics. “Jacque- 


the public ear 
line ” appeared anonymously in 1814, in connec- 
tion with Byron’s “ ” also published anony- 
mously. In the same year Rogers visited the conti- 
nent and travelled extensively, meeting Byron in 
Italy. The result of his travels was embodied in his 
charming poem, “ Italy,” which is, s, the 
most popular, if not the best of his works. The his- 
tory of the last thirty of his life would be little 
more than a series of visits between Bowood and 
Holland House—of princely breakfasts at his own 
table, where he entertained the most eminent men of 
all countries, paying, by the way, particular atten- 
tion to Americans, in w country and literature 
he took a deep interest—of dinners and visits in the 
best society. fre had a very high opinion of Bryant, 
and repeatedly expressed it. He was exceedingly liberal to ar- 
tists and men of letters, and he it was who afforded pecuniary as- 
sistance to Sheridan in his last days. He was an exceedingly 
le companion, being an excellent story-teller and a man of 
wit. He had a vein of satire in which he occasionally indulged, 
and yet he made very few enemies. The poetry of Rogers is 
and classical—but it embodies no startling original 
ughts, and expresses no deep passion. It flows onward with 
calmness of a still, bright river. It will always be appreciated 


SAMUEL ROGERS, THE PUET, AGED 92 YEARS. 


by men of taste, though it will probably never occupy a very 
prominent place in English literature. Rogers was personally ac- 
quainted with the most eminent men of two centuries, and his 
recollections, of which ke committed many to paper, will, if ever 
published, prove the most acceptable literary gossip ever given to 
the public. His house in St. James Place was the abode of 
everything that could be obtained, that was beautiful in nature or 


art, and its entire arrangement evinced the presence of the most | 


exquisite taste and elegance. 


. THE ESCAPE OF SERGEANT CHAMPE. 
The spirited sketch accom ing this notice was 
drawn expressly for us by Mr. Warren. The scene 
is on the Hudson River. Champe has just dis- 
mounted from his horse and plu into the stream, 
while the British boat’s crew are pulling for- 


ward to receive him are firing on the detachment of 
Lee’s cavalry, who have rid up on the spur to 
prevent the sergeant’s . John pe was a 
native of Loudon county, Virginia, and at the 

of twenty-four, in the year 1776, entered the revolu- 
tionary army, with the rank of t-major in 
Lee’s legion: After the capture of the unfortunate 
Andre, General Washington declared that if the 
traitor Arnold could be secured, he would s the 
life of Andre. He sent for Lee, and asked him if 
he knew a man brave enough to undertake the task. 
Lee immediately suggested Champe, and Washing- 
ton acquiesced in the selection. Lee sent for Champe, 
and pro the plan to him. Champe was to de- 
sert with his orderly book to the British. Arrived 
in New York he was to seize Arnold and him 
in a boat, and cross the river to Paulus Hook on a 
certain night, where he would be met by a detach- 
ment of the American troops. Champe accepted 
was vigilance of erican troops, especial 
since the of Arnold, that the t’s 
sence was soon noticed, and Lee was informed of it. 


WN 


He made all the delays he could, but finally, with 

: Ap great reluctance, gave the order for pursuit. So ac- 

tive were the Virginians, who instantly mounted as 
mat Afi, soon as they received the order, that they came very 
pi near the fagitive. They came almost 
within pistol-shot of him as he the river and 
fy signalled to the enemy, and he came near falling a 
A/V victim to the shot of his comrades. He succeeded, 
vf however, in getting on board the Vulture, and was 
CS taken to New York, where he was closely examined 


by Sir Henry Clinton. With admirable self-posses- 
sion, he told a very plausible , and the prodac- 
tion of his orderly-book dispe all doubts with 
to the sincerity of his desertion. He was ac- 
cordingly enlisted in the American legion, then 
forming by General Arnold, for service against his 
native country. So far all seemed to promise well 
for the success of the plan. Champe made himself 
familiar with Arnold’s habits, and found that he was 
accustomed to pass a portion of his time, in the even- 
ing, in the summer-house of a garden attached to the 
house where he Fived. Champe, with the assistance of a comrade, 
determined to seize the traitor, gay him and him to the water 
side where they had secured a boat. But on the night fixed for 
the execution of this ay om Champe was ordered on board a 
transport-ship bound for Virginia, and the project failed. On ar- 
riving at Virginia, he left the British lines, and after incredible 
hardships, rejoined the American army, His old comrades who 
had come to him with abhorrence, were astounded at his 
| warm welcome by Lee, but the truth soon became known. 


The accompanying portrait of the ~~ Rogers 
represents him as he appeared in his last days, at — —>—— 
92. He was truly a remarkable man— 
for his poetical powers, for his business ff ~~ 
talent, for his wit and social qualities, and for the 
long continuance of his faculties. Few men have —= -= & , ~ 
~ >\ = 7 

ESCAPE OF SERGEANT CHAMPE. 


